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Proposal Is Made 


For Branches of 
~ National Banks 


Comptroller of Currency 
Recommends Auxiliary | 
Units of Institutions in 
Certain Centers 


Requirement Set Up 
For Capital Stock 


Annual Report to Congress Sug: 
gests) Committee to Select 
Cities and Map Out Regional 
Trade Districts 


National banks, with a paid-in | 
capital stock of not less than $1,000,- 
000, situated in cities of such im- 
portance as trade centers as to draw | 
from the geographical territory sur- 
rounding them a diversity of trade, 
so that loans made to their customers | 
in that area rest upon the security 
of a wide range of business enter- 
pfises and industrial pursuits, should 
be permitted to establish branches 
within such regional trade areas, ac- 
cording to a recommendation made 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
John W. Pole, in the annual report 
to Congress, which has just been 


Air Field Facilities 





made public. 

(The full text of that part of the 
Comptroller’s report dealing with 
recomm@ndations for legislation is 
printed on page 11.) 

Amendment Favored 

Mr. Pole renews the suggestion which 
he made in his 1929 report and which he 
elaborated in his festimony last Spring 
before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, that decentralized branch| 
banking in economic trade areas be per- 
mitted, with the approval of the Comp- 
troller, to national banks. Developmenis 
of the last year, he says in his present 
report, “have strengthened my belief that | 
the type of branch banking put forward 
by me is sound and that such an amend- 
ment to the law should be enacted.” 


s office be authorized to examime the 
affairs of any corporation which owns 
or controls the majority of the stock of 
any national bank, and further that no 
sach corporation be permitted co own 
the majority of the stock of any national 
bank, if it at the same time owns the 
majority of the stock of a State bank. 
In other words, he gives as hiS view that 
no national bank should be permitted to 
become a participant in group banking 
“except upon the condition that all other 
banks in the group are also national 
banks.” 

Committee Recommended 

A Committee composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency would be 
formed, under Mr. Pole’s recommenda- 
tion, to select the various cities which are 
commercial centers in the United States 
and to map out their trade areas. The 
term “trade area’’ would be defined ‘‘to 
embrace the regional flow of business 
and trade to and from such cities,’’. and 
State boundary lines would be disre- 
garded in determining the limits thereof. 

A national bank would not be per- 
mitted to make loans upon the security 
of stock of a corporation which owned 
a majority of the stock of the bank, un- 
der another recommendation of Mr. 
Pole. Consolidation of national banks 
within the same trade area would be 
authorized, but the Comptroller would be 
specifically empowered to | disapprove 
them. 

Mr. Pole’s report reviews the bank 
failures of recent -months, comments: on 
the development of group banking, and 
points out the advantages which he sees 
in branch banking as compared with 
group banking. He rejects both country- 





inadequate. In commenting on the ob- 
jection which has been raised that per- 
mitting national banks to cross State 
lines in the establishment of branches 
would give national banks an advantage 
over competing State banks, Mr. Pole 
declares that any such advantage “could 
fittingly be taken by Congress as an op- 
portunity to strengthen its control over 
a nation-wide system of commercial 
banking such as you established under 
the original National Bank Act.” 3 

Effort on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to’ encourage development of 
trust activities on the part of national 
banks appears to be showing satisfac- 
tory results, the Comptroller said. Trust 
powers were held by 2,472 national banks 
on June 80, and their banking resources 
amounted to $23,529,097,073. This rep- 
resented 34 per cent of all of the national 
banks and about 80 per cent. of total 
banking resources of the 7,252 national 
banks operating at the end of the fiscal 
year. 


Return of Normal 





Presenting the 
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Latest Data on Advertising 
Revealed by Census Bureau 


Complete Figures for 1929 Show Revenue of 800 Mil- 
lions for Newspapers From This Source; More 
Than Billion Spent in All Periodicals 


EVENUE from newspaper adver- | 

tising was more than $790,000,000 
in 1929, representing a gain of ap- | 
proximately $65,000,000 over the rev- | 
enue in 1927, according to a statement 
issued Dec. 31 by the Bureau of the 
Census. Newspaper subscriptions and | 
sales, it was stated, aggregated dur- 
ing the year $272,674,759. (The Bu- 
reau’s statement will be found in full 
on page 4.) 

More than $1,100,000,000 was spent 
in 1929 for advertising in. both pe- 
riodicals amd newspapers, the state- 
ment discloses. In all, 24,205  pub- 


pet _— eat on — | all branches of the industry increased 
than $2,700,000,000, an increase of 85 | °vet that of 1927, with the exception | 
per cent over the value of 1927 pro- of paper pattern production, — 
duction, according to the Bureau. | fell off almost 21 ot peeet and of “ - 
The number of newspaper and pe- | put classified by the Bureau as ‘other | 


products,” which declined in value 8 | 
riodical publishing and printing es- ' per cent. i 


tablishments increased 4.1 per cent 
to 11,426 in 1929, it was shown. The 
book and job printing industry, com- 
prising 12,657 establishments, trans- 
acted business in 1929 valued at | 
| $1,000,634,856. 

The 1929 output of the music print- 
ing and _ publishing industry was 
valued at $15,561,885, having de- 
creased slightly since 1927, the state- 
ment shows. Establishments in this 

| industry numbered 122. 

A general increase in the. publish- 
ing and printing business since 1927 
was indicated in the Bureau’s state- 
ment of 1929 figures. The output of 





Further Acreage Reduction | 
| For Cotton Is Advocated | 


Show Unusual Gains | Substantial improvement — in etiali| 


‘ ‘ |prices for the 1931 crop depends on a | 
During 1930 Period 


| recovery in business activity to normal 
|or better by late 1931 unless there is a 
record reduction in acreage, and there is 
Comprehensive Planning 
And Careful Engineering, 
Are Cited in Department 


{no positive assurance that business will 
become normal by late 1931, the Federal 
Of Commerce Comment 


Farm Board stated Jan. 1 in a summary 
of the outlook for cotton this year. The 
outlook is for continuation of relatively 
low prices, the Board said. 


Cotton prices during the next 10 years 
|may be expected to average considerably | 
jlower than in the last 10 years, the 
j : Board added, and this prospect makes it 

Exceptional growth in the develop- imperative that many censtivers Cannas 
ment of landing field facilities for air-| readjust their programs permanently so 
craft took place in 1930, it was stated|that cotton will not be their only source 
at the Hydrographic Office of the De-| of cash income. 
partment of the Navy Dec. 31, and far-| (The Board's suntmary of the cot- 
sighted planning was evident, it was! ton gxtlook and the sections ad- 
pointed out at the Aeronautics Branch! dressed to the farmer and the banker 
of the Department of Commerce, | will be printed in full text in the 

One of the outstanding features of| issue of Jan. 3,) 
this work last year, it was explained at) , rete yt tpn 
the Aerenmautics Branch, was wide-! ° ° 
spread puperciatie of the imporane: Resrulation of Grain 


of. compreMensiye planning -and ‘careful} 
en inser ings to 
f 


velopment Ph st ie tans Exchanges Advocated 





portation system. 


Expansion of landing field facilities 
was more regular than in past years, it 
was said at the Aeronautics Branch, 
and the increase in the total number of 
airports amd fields, as well as in the 
number of fields with facilities for night 
use, was at least equal to that of pre- 
vious years. 

Development of seaplane anchorages, | 
although it progressed at a- somewhat 
slower pace, continued in satisfactory 
manner last year, it was stated at the 
Hydrographic Office. Latest reports 
show that on Dec. 1 there were 35 an- 
chorages rated “Class 1” and 90 an-|orally Dec. 81. 
chorages “‘with ordinary harbor facili-| yy Legge said he would prefer reten- 
Wes. jtion of the short selling system if it 

Civic Cooperation Noted \could be satisfactorily regulated, but he 

Cities in all parts of the country paid feared that such regulation could not 
close attention to the matter of con-| effected. 
venient location, suitable equipment, suf-| _The Farm Board does not advocate 
ficient space for expansion, and other Closing of the grain exchange in Chi- | 
characteristics, it was pointed out at the cago, Mr. Legge said. He declared that 
Aeronauties Branch, and continued to|a statement by Peter B. Carey, a vice 
realize the desirability of having satis-| president of the exchange, that addi- 
factory facilities for aircraft operation. | tonal ree sarenens - the ex- 

Research in connection with airport/°"@4nge might lead to its closing, was 
development and use was ee on| Probably “petulant” and that he did not 
steadily during 1930, it was noted at the | believe it represented any well considered 
Branch, and several committees spon-|°P!N1on. : 
sored by the Department of Commerce | Mr. Legge said, however, that he does 
secured valuable data and, in some cases,|8VOr greater authority for the Secre- 
completed their work and presented 19 ikaenaieel’ ade ae grem 
ports, . nges. e present system, 

These various groups, it was explained, | mania, ee eons en re, owe 
were concerned with problems of drain-| Hated vith ‘i int nie or ah * aia 
age, surfacing, ime CoE and zoning. chiefly eh mind feiner ies the Taree. 

Expansion of Federal airways required . ; 
the enablfshiment af inkermmedttate lan [is the produces oF consumers, The 
ing fields at frequent intervals, it was indie Wenma:s il hex 68: th h ‘ae 
stated, amd was pushed as rapidly as | ON a yn nal h ° ld ee 
funds and personnel available allowed. | Ractive aoa ao ag ete h een ae 

> at > | ys ap- 
inreased 65 “during the yea, "it was POPS . Legge also advocated consolida 
added, Whey , ee. 

While the number of auxiliar fields| cr Of Be. pect Sears nanan 
increased during the past year the peas the Secretary of. | Aarxteulturs, wie 
significant development in connection| separate an oe fered Grain 
with bases of this character, it was said,| Futures Act, the Grain Inspection Act 
was the tendency to improve them and/and the Warehousing Act. He said he 
raise them to recognized airports with| believed the grain trade would welcome 
more extensive facilities for servicing)such a consolidation because it would 
planes. jtend toward greater convenience for 

The first complete list of seaplane an-|everyone concerned. 
chorages along the coasts which com-| Mr. Legge said that, while “everything 


Mr. Legge Says, However, 
He Doubts if Effective 
System Can Be Developed 


Elimination of short selling of grain 
probably will become necessary because | 
of the impossibility of regulating such 
sales satisfactorily to prevent market 
manipulation, Alexander Legge, chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, stated 
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Department Store Holiday Sales 
Reduced :in New York District 


EW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Holi- 


clear that this would have any mate- 
day trade in the New York area 


rial effect on the volume of business 


Outlay on Roads 


More in Deman 


Census Bureau Also Finds 
More Philosophical Works 
Published 


NA ORE books on religion and philoso- 
= phy were published in the United 


States last year than the combined 
.number of books on law, medicine, 
‘poetry, drama, history, travel, and eco- 
nomics, according to a statement is- 
sued Dec. 31 by the Bureau of the 
Census. The total number of -books 
published in 1929 was 211,853,673 
copies, valued at approximately $57,- 
000,000, it was stated. The following 
information was furnished by the 
Bureau: 

Textbooks constituted more than | 
one-third of the number of volumes 
published in the United States last 
year, followed by books for juveniles. 
Fiction was the third most popular 
type, with books on philosophy and re- 
ligion fourth, These four groups 
formed about 70 per cent of the entire 
number of volumes published. 

Considerably more books on law 
were published than those on medicine, | 
while the number on history was | 
larger than either. The number of 
books on the fine arts was relatively 
small, as was the number on sociology 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


During Year May 
Total 300 Million 


Amount of Expenditures to 
Depend on Appropria- 
tions by States to ‘Match 
Federal Aid | 





Presidént Hoover has been informed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur | 
M. Hyde, that a total of $300,736,678 | 
may be expended by the Federal and 
State governments on public highway 
construction during the calendar year 
1931 provided the States appropriate the 
ne sums to match Federal aid. 
The 678 is divided -as- : 

Fe sum of $80,000,000 advanced 
loaned to the,States for highway im- 
provements, and $88,568,446 ot Federal | 


aid required to match the advance funds. | 
The difference of \$8,568,446 is for road | 
work in national parks, which the States 
are not required to match, This gives a | 
total of $168,568,446 which may be ex- |! 
a on the roads using Federal funds 
only. 
Balance of $67,000,000 

The Federal Government had a bal- 
ance on hand of $66,815,431 on Dec. 1, | 
1930. This was left over from sums 
which States had failed to match. This 
may be expended this year if the States 
will appropriate $65,352,801 to match it. 
The difference in the two figures is in 
States where the Government maintains 
the roads in fational parks without as- 
sistance from the States. This is a to- 
tal of $132,168,232. ; 

This gives a total of $300,736,678 
which will be spent in highway improve- 
ment if the States will set aside the nec- 
essary sums to equal the amounts already 
appropriated and available for immedi- 
ate use. 

However, it will only be necessary for 
the States to appropriate in fact $65,- 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


Bar on Aliens Urged 
To Limit Population 


Restriction Sought to Defer 
Over-crowding of Nation 


Exclusion of eyery unneeded immi- 


grant to postpone as long as possible 
the living conditions and _ population 
problems of the older countries was 
advocated in a stntement Dec. 31 by 
Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., Chairman of the House 
Committee. on Immigration. The full 
text of his statement follows: 

Unless some gigantic new industry 
is developed, the newer generations of 
the United States will have to emigrate 
to the other open spaces of the world, 
among which are Canada, Australia, 
Africa, Mexico and the South American 
countries. We have lots of unoccupied 
land in the United States, but it is 
apparent that farming under our stand- 
ards of living is not: profitable. 

On New Year’s day, we might reflect 
that more than 2,000,000 boys and girls 
became of age in the United States last 
year. Many of these are at work, others 
have joined the ranks of ‘the unemployed, 
there to jostle elbows with the elderly, 
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| statement. | 


|issuing of the statement on consolida- 


| state Commerce Committee,” 


Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE ILEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RicuT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION oF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER Lecistative BODIES Arr IN Session OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, 1931 Ths aver. in__ SECTION I. 


| Books on Religion |Senator Couzens 


Dubious of Effect 
Of Rail Merger 


Asserts Proposed Consolida- 
tion of Major Systems 
Could Not Be Completed 


In Course of Year 


Criticizes President 
For Proposing Plan 


Senator Fess Issues Statement| 
Acclaiming Executive Action 
as Forward Step Carrying | 
Out Intentions of Congress | 


After a conference Dec. 31 with Dan-, 
iel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, discussed the railroad con- 
solidation endorsed Dec. 30 by President 





| Hoover, and issued a formal statement | 
| in which he declared it is “inconceivable 


| 
| 


that the proposed consolidation can be| 
consummated during 1931 and therefore | 
it will not have much if any effect upon) 
the recovery of business or enlarge the | 
opportunity for employment. Senator 
Couzens is chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

The action of the President in connec- 
tion with the planned consolidation of | 
the eastern railroads into four inde-| 
pendent systems was criticized by Sena- | 
tor Couzens and by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, who also issued a 


Senator Couzens said he thought the 


tion by President Hoover was unethical. | 
As to the President’s statement that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must 
pass on the proposal, the Senator said: 
“There is rapidly growing a public opin- 
ion that the President determines the 
action of these independent commissions 
and such opinion will not be dissipated 
by the issuance of the present statement | 
of the President.” \ 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, who alo | 
is a member of the Committee on Inte 
state Conimerce, declared the eriticism 
by Senator Couzens were “uhjustified.” 
and asserted that the President has. di- 
rectly followed - desipe expressed. by 





PT o-heengress.| 
or 


It was charged by ‘Senator Fess that 
Senator Couzens, “perhaps without think- | 


state Commerce Commission in order to 


| carry out) his private views, which are | 
| opposed to the intent of the law.” | 


“As one member of the Senate Inter- 
Senator | 
Fess said, “I wish to state that Senator 


| Couzens’ publication this morning is un- | 


justified. 
“The President has done an enormous 
service to the country in securing a for- 


| ward step in solution of the railway prob- | 


lem, especially in these times, when we 
sorely need increased stability and en- | 
larged employment. 

“In this step the President has directly 
followed the desire that Congress has ex- | 
pressed in the Jaw—that the railways | 
should initiate consolidation proposals to | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 

“He has succeeded where there has 
been 10 years of failure in what the act | 
of 1920 authorized. He has taken no posi- | 
tion on the details of the plan. He has 
scrupulously stated that ‘the plan must 
be submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who have the independent 
duty to determine if it meets with every 
requirement of. public interest.’ 

“Mr. Couzens, without waiting to hear 
the full plan, or hearing anything as to 
its value, being himself opposed to con- 
solidations as provided by law, is en- 
deavoring to prevent the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission from exercising its in- 
dependent functions. 

“He is, in fact, saying that even if 
you find merit in the plan now proposed | 
you must discard it because the President 
took the initial step in requesting the 
railways to present the plan; that you) 
must discard it to show your indepen-| 
dence from the President. 

“In other words, the Senator, perhaps | 
without thinking, is directly intimidating | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in| 


ERIE Pa 
ABTAT=2976 


“yA TTERS of information are 
mcluded m all oven 

reports of great interest to all who 

seek to improve their own methods 


as Second Class.Matter at 


‘ Enters d 
‘ Yost Office, Washington, D. C. 


Peabtbition Policy 
To Be Continued 


Mr. Woodcock Predicts Bet- 
ter Enforcement Due to 
Improved Training 


HE belief that improvement in pro- 

hibition enforcement during the 
coming year will follow from improve- 
ment in the training of Bureau of Pro- 
hibition officials was expressed orally 
Dec. 31 by Director of Prohibition, 
Amos W. W. Wood:ock. 


Director Woodcock in commenting 


| on the work of the Bureau of Prohibi- 


tion during 1930 and the outlook for 
better enforcement during 1931 said: 
“Last July we started with the idea of 
making the commercial violator the im- 
mediate objective. We believe that 
that is the ‘correct policy. We believe 
that the force is becoming a more effi- 
cient force through systematic train- 
ing, and we propose to continue along 
these lines. Improvement in enforce- 
ment will follow.improvement in train- 
ing.” 

The appointment of Charles P. Britt, 
formerly an investigator in Chicago, 
lil, as acting deputy administrator 
for the southern district of Indiana, 
was also announced by Director Wood- 
cock. This promotion, Mr. Woodcock 
said, was made pursuant to the policy 
of recognizing merit. 

Extension of the time during which 
the present industrial alcohol permit 
regulations will remain in effect to 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


London Naval Treaty 
Proclaimed Effective 


By President Hoover 


Proclamation Marks Final 
Step in Binding United 


States With Great Britain | 


. and Japan to Limit Arms 
President Hoover issued, January 1 a 
proclamation declaring the terms of the 
London Naval Treaty effective as of that 


date. 
the final 


. The Presidaite dition mar ' p 
ep in ding the United States with 
reat Britain and.Japan to agreenient 


r the limitation and reduction of naval 


|mmg, is ditectly intimidating the Inter- | armaments. 


The treaty was signed in London on 
April 28, 1930, and has.since been ratified 
by all the Governments signatory to it. 
However, in the United States the law re- 
quires that after ratification by the Sen- 
ate the treaty cannot come into force 
until the President issues a proclamation 
declaring that all the nations signatory 
have deposited copies of their ratifica- 
lions with the Department of State. 

This action was made possible when 
the Minister of the Irish Free State, 
Michael MacWhite, deposited on Decem- 
ber 31 the instrument of ratification of 
his Government, the last of the British 
Dominions to act, 

The President’s proclamation, in full 
text, follows: 

By the President of the United States 
of America: 

A Proclamation 

Whereas a treaty for thé limitation 
and reduction of naval armament was 
concluded and signed at London on Apr. 
22, 1930, by the respective plenipotenti- 


laries of the President of the United 


States of America, the President of the 


|French Republic, Hig Majesty the ae 


of Great Britain, Ireland and the Britis 


|Dominions beyond the seas, Emperor of 
|India, His Majesty the King of Italy 
jand His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 


the original of which treaty being in the 


|French and English languages, is word 
\for word as follows: 


And whereas it is provided in Article 
24 of the said treaty that as soon as the 
ratifications of the United States of 
America, of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, in respect of each and all of the 
members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations as enumerated in the pre- 
amble of the said treaty, and of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, have 


order to carry out his private views, |been deposited, the treaty shall come into 


which are opposed to the intent of the | 
law.” 

In a later statement Senator Couzens | 
declared that subsequent information in- 
dicated to him that the proposed consoli- | 
dation is a matter of “high finance.” He 
quoted a telegram ‘he said he had re- 
ceived from “a western Governor,” in | 
which the merger was characterized as | 
“not in the public interest.” | 

The President has taken ovet the| 


x| 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) Y! 


force in respeet of the said high con- 
tracting parties; 

And whereas the ratification by, the 
United States of America, subject to 
the understandings, set forth therein, 
that there are no secret files, documents, 
letters, understandings or agreements 
which in any way. directly or indirectly, 
modify, change, add to, or take from any 
of the stipulations, agreements or state- 
ments in said treaty, and that excepting 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Generous Support of Education 
By American Public Is Sought 


of education.” 


—Rutherford B. Hayes, 


President of the United States, Hie 
| 1877—1881 
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‘Point Reached Where Re 


Secretary States 


‘Construction Plans ° 


To Help Unemployed 


Year Marked by Almost Total 
Absence of Industrial Dis- 
putes and Maintenance of 
Wage Levels 


“It is clear that we have reached 4 
point where cessation of further de® 
clines and beginning of recovery may- 
|reasonably be expected,” is the as- 


merce, Robert P. Lamont, made Dec. 
31 in response to requests fora 
statement of conditions and pros- 
pects for the coming year. : 
While it is impossible to forecast 
at what time unmistakeable’ evi- 
dences of improvement in business 
will occur, he continued, the recent 
apparent retardation in the down- 
ward movement in several basic in- 
dexes of business supports the belief 
that the elements of recession have 
now spent most of their force. 
‘Moreover, several significant facts in- 
dicate, he declared, that we are ap- 
proaching a period of general buying on 
the part of the consuming public. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Prior to the close of 1929 a world- 
wide decline in raw material prices and 
a collapse of security values ushered 
in a period of general business unsettle- 
ment. In the latter months of the year 
production was curtailed, building fell 
off, s4.d_industrial employment was re- 
ducea. But many evidences of business 
improvement appeared in the early 
months un yt 
increas: : e was an up! 
the prelinetion. SH vatomebhed ae 
other basic products. Security pr 
swung upward and commodity _ pi 





were temporarily halted in their decline, } 


Many Factors Encountered 


Toward the middle of the year, how- 
ever, it became clear that production in 
certain raw material areas had been set- 
ting too rapid a pace and that eco- 
nomie disturbances in several quarters 
of the world would enforce further de- 
clines and lessen still more the pur- 
chasing power of important world mar- 
kets. At home the curly evidences of 
stability gradually began to disappear 
beneath the currents of world-wide de- 
pression, while a period of severe drought 
gave still ‘greater momentum to those 
cumulative forces which were bringing 
heavy losses of purchasing power to a 
substantial portion of our people. 


As the rate of decline in raw material ~ 
prices became more highly accelerated. 


industry confined its pur¢hases more and 
more to current needs. The universal 
drop in industrial produetion was fol- 
lowed by increasing unemployment and 
a decline in consumers’ demand in toth 
foreign and domestic markets. Toward 


the end of the year’ these cumulative: 


forces were rapidly running their course 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Rates on Wild Beasts 


Are Fixed by I. C. C. 


Transportation Charges to Be a 


Decided by Specified Value 


Transportation charges for live os- 
triches, camels, zebras and other semi- 
domesticated or “wild animals” shall be 
determined by railroads according to 


the value of the animals as specified in ~~ 


writing by shippers and as assumed by 
railroads as liability, under an order 


made public Dec. 31 by the Interstate } 
Commerce Commission (Released Rates * 


Order No. 916). The order follows in 


full text: 


Ratings and rates on live ostriches, 
camels, zebras, and other large semi- 


domesticated animals not otherwise in- 


dexed by name in consolidated freight 
and on live wild 
animals not otherwise indexed by name 
classification 


classification No. 6; 
in consolidated 
No. 6. 

The Commission, 


freight 


9 


Division 2, 
establishment and mainténance by rail 
carriers of rates for the transportation 
of animals as indicated in the caption 
hereof, hereinafter collectively referred 


to as wild animals, determined by the’ ~ 


value decfared in writing by the shipper 
or agreed upon in writing as the released 


Further Business - 
Decline Unlikely, © 
Says Mr. Lamont 


| covery May Reasonably — 
Be Expected, Commerce 


sertion of the Secretary of Com- 


Building construction - 


having ~~ 
under consideration the propriety of the 


for the first 24 days of December was | 
about 44% per cent smaller than a year | 
ago, according to reports from leading 
department stores to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, as announced 
in the bank’s monthly review of credit 
and business conditions. 

Reporting chain store organizations 
revealed average sales in November 
10 per cent less than a ‘year ago. 
Wholesale firms reported November 
sales 24 per cent below last year. The 
sections of the review dealing with 


value of the animals, and there appears | 
ing no cause for refusing to permit the 
establishment of such rates: 

It is ordered, That all carriers by rail. 
road subject to the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to establish b 
lfiling and posting in the manner pre=” 
realizable | sesined in oantige & on ~~ lntersr 5 

x . : Yommerce Act, for the transpo 
i eemdindaht he, cAmmgcan Prone | wild ‘animals, in carloads aad eee Sey 
. ? duca- | carloads, when e transporta , 
tion and accordingly will support as | subject to the provisions of paragraph 


done. | 
Assuming a decrease of the same 
amount for the entire nonth of Decem- 
ber, the total sales of the reporting 
stores for the year 1930 will have been 
about 2% per cent smaller than in the 
previous year. Taking into consider- 
ation the downward tendency of prices 
during the year, it seems probable that 
the actual quantity of goods sold com- 
pared favorably with that of 1929. 
November department store sales 
were nearly 8 per cent smaller than in 


XPRESSING his wishes for. educa- | 
tion in 1931 in a New Year’s | 
greeting to American educators, Wil- 
liam John Cooper, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, declared 
that the “machine” may be used ‘to 
spread among the many those benefits 
preyiously enjoyed by the few, yet it 
also may be prevented from “crush- 
ing” originality and initiative. 
The radio, the sound picture and 
the phonograph, although splendid in- 


continue with success their efforts to 
place their calling on a level with 
other learned porfessions and _ that 
| those-who are doing basic research in | 

education will bring to light the funda- 
| mental scientific principles requisite 
for making such professional aim fully 


Business Predicted 


% 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON 
_ UNIFORM 
AERONAUTIC 


Factory Orders So Indicate, 
Says Representative Hawley 


A gradual approach toward normalcy in 
business in 1931 was predicted orally 
Dec. 31 by Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 


Fer: for manufacture for future de-/| 


we some untoward event occurs to 


which initiates the revenue legislation of 
Congress. 

He said: “From the information that 
has come to my office of a renewal of 


ery, it would seem that business gen- 
rally is taking a firmer tone and that, 





” 


terfere, we are -gradually spproaching) 
a condition of business as usual, 


department store, chain stere and 
wholesale trade follow ity full text: 
Reports from the leading depart- 
ment stores in the metropolitan area | 
for the first 24 days of the month in- 
dicated that the holiday trade in these | 
stores Was about 415 per cent smaller 
than a year ago. There was one more 
selling day» this year than in the cor- 
responding period in 1929, but it is not 


1929, but as there was one less selling 
day this year, the average daily sales 
showed a decline of about 4 per cent, a 
smaller decline than in October. All 
sections in this district. reported a de- 
crease in sales, the declines ranging 
from 3 per cent to 16 percent. The 
leading apparel stores continued to re- 








[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


REGULATORY LAWS 
ARE PRINTED AS 


SECTION TWO 
OF TODAY’S ISSUE 





strumenis for carrying the former 
pleasures of the favored few to the 
rank and file of mankind, neverthe- 
less merely repeat what man already 
has done, creating nothing new, Com- 
missioner Cooper said in his greeting 
which follows in full text: 
My wishes for education in 1931 
are: 
First, that American teachers may | 


generously as in the past schools and 
institutions of learning of all levels 
both through public taxation and 
through private benefaction. 

Third, that both educators and lay 
trustees and school board members 
will not only resist movements toward 
educational standardization but will 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.1 
oe 


/11 of section 20 of the Interstate Com,” 


merece Act, rates conditioned upon 
assumption by thém of a maximum 
bility for loss of or injury to the 
animals, said maximum to be determin 
by the value declared in writing by 
|shipper or agreed upon in writing as the 
|released value of the wild animals; 


wild 
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To Be Considered 


aly Population 


e:.e Ty .e 
ne in Nation 
537,606 Is 2.1 Per| 7, 


Te te l of: 

Cent Below Census Figure 

For 1920; Butte Is Larg- 
est City 


- Montana was the only State to show a 
pulation in the last 10 
930 census figures showing 


years, het 
: t 

‘a drop from 548,889, to 537,606, accord- 
in . 
Seareat of the Census. The rate’ of in- 
‘crease in population in that® State has 
“declined every decade since 1890, it, was 
stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Final population figures for Montana 
‘have just been issued by the Census Bu- 
reau in bulletin form. The population, 
‘on Apr. 1, 1930, according to the Fif- 
teenth Census, was 537,606, which rep- 
‘resents a decrease of 11,283, or 2.1 per 
cent, as compared with the census of 
1920. Montana was the only State in 
the Union which decreased in popula- 
tion between 1920 and 1930. 

Made Sanitary in 1864 


+ In 1864, Montana was organized as a 
Territory from a part of Idaho Terri- 
tory. In 1889, with its boundaries as at 
‘present, Montana was admitted. to the 

nion as the forty-first State. The 
‘enumeration of 1870, taken while it was 
still a Territory, showed 20,595 inhab- 
itants. During the next decade, 1870 
to 1880, the population was increased to 
39,159, or 90.1 per cent. At the next 
census period, 1880 to 1890, it reached 


its highest rate of increase, with 265) 


per cent, and a total population of 142,- 


924, At each successive enumeration, the | 


rate of increase has declined. The larg- 
est numerical increase was shown by the 
‘census of 1920, when the gain was 172,- 
836, or 46 per cent. The total land area 
of the State is 146,131 square miles, 
and the average number of inhabitants 
‘per square mile in 1930 was 3.7, as com- 
pared with 3.8 in 1920. 

There are 56 coun 
the 43 counties, the boundaries of which 


have not been materially changed, 18| limited to any one class of society; the | part of the $450,000,000 would be avail- 
have increased and 25 decreased in pop-| high, the low, the rich, the poor, the|able to the veterans holding these cer- 
ulation. Toole, by far the most rapidly | weak and the strong are all represented, | tificates who are in needy circumstances 

wing county, increased 80.3 per cent.|it was stated, nor does one occupation | and the other vetérans would not care to 


ilver Bow County, including the City 
of Butte, ranks first in point of popula- 
tion, having 56,969 inhabitants, which, 
however, represents a loss of 5.5 per 
cent since 1920. Its decrease was more 
rapid than that of the City of Butte 
alone. Cascade County is second in rank 


with a population of- 41,146, including | 


the City of Great Falls. The city’s in- 
crease was more than double that of the 
county. The third county is Yellow- 
stone, having 30,785 inhabitants, includ- 
ing the City of Billings. 
Five new counties, Daniels, Golden 
Valley, Judith Basin, Lake, and Petrole- 
um, have been organized from parts of 
gigst other counties since the census of 
920. 


led county in the State. Garfield County, 

with an area of 4,837 square miles, is 
the most sparsely settled, having only 
one person to every square mile. 

There are six‘cities in Montana which 
had a population of 10,000 or : ore in 
1930. Butte, the largest city, has a pop- 
ulation of 39,532, which represents a loss 
of 2,079, or 5 per cent, during the past 
decade. Great Falls, the second city, 
has 28,822 inhabitants, representing an 
increase of 4,701, or 19.5 per cent, over 
its 1920 population. The third city, Bil- 
lings, increased 8.5 per cent to 16,380 in- 
habitants. The other cities, in the order 
of population, are Missoula, Anaconda, 
and Helena, the capital city. 

The list of incorporated places in Mon- 
tana contains 116 cities and towns. The 
population of 12 of these places is shown 
for the first time in this bulletin. Ante- 
lope, in Sheridan County, is the smallest 
incorporated place in the State, with 142 
inbabitants. Lavina, in Golden Valley 
County, with 148 inhabitants, is the 
smallest of the incorporated places 
formed between 1920 and 1930. 

A copy of the first series population 
bujletin for Montana, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in ‘each county, town- 
ship, election precinct, school district, 
city, town, and village, may be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 


Additional Report Filed 
On Campaign Expenditures 


The western divisio nof the National 
Republican Speakers Bureau at Chicago 
Dec. 31 filed with the clerk of the House 


a financial report for 1930 showing re-| 


ceipts of $46,000 and expenditures of 
$47,490. 

Since filing the last report for the 
bureau Oct. 30, according to Robert L. 
Nagle, treasurer for the organization, 
receipts have been $2,000 from the Re- 
publican Congressional C mittee. Ex- 


penditures by check since Oct. 30, he| 


said, were given as $9,793, and cash ex- 
penditures during the period were re- 
ported as $428. otal payments recorded 
in the report of Oct. 30 were $37,271. 

Mr. Nagle said that the $358 in cash 
on hand was turned over at the end of 
the year to Robert V. Fleming, treasurer 
of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

The report showed that National Ra- 
dio Advertising, Incorporated, received 
$700 for a speech by Vice President 
Charles Curtis, 


Greater Demand Is Found 
For Books on Religio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and economics. The fifth largest group 


was composed of copies of poetry and | 


drama. The aggregate number of books 
and pamphlets published in 1929 was 
391,630,081, of which 211,853,673. were 
books. Of the®* pamphlets published, 
more than 141,000,000 were of a general 
literature type, while approximately 
30,000,000 were texts for school use, and 
the remainder juvenile copy. 

More than 30,000,000 copies of books 
on fiction were published last year, ap- 
proximately one book for every four 
persons. 

Fewer copies of books on agriculture 
were published than on any other sub- 
ject listed, while more than 2,500,000 bi- 
ographies were published. 

The following is a list of the main 
groups and the number of volumes of 
each that was published: Textbooks (for 
school use), 75,125,067; juvenile, 36,885,- 
167; agriculture, 685,960; biography, 2,- 
683,803; fiction 30,345,662; fine arts, 
948,050; history, 3,945,104; law, 2,931,565; 


to a statement just issued by the |i 


Silver Bow, having 78.6 persons | 
r square mile, is the most densely set- | 


Two Commissions Scheduled to 
Hold Meetings, Ambas- 
sador Announces 


. Claims Commission, 
United Staten 2a exico,: will meet) in 
Washington next May, the: Department 
of State announced D At present 
the Commission : 

The Spec’ 
has been in 
will meet in’ 
the Departm 


General 


. The 
it 


- iH text: 
2 at Mex- 
} Department 


between the Acting 
Minister for C Affairs of Mexico 
|and Ambassador vide the Spe-: 
|cial ‘Claims Commission shall meet at 
| Mexico City on or about Feb, 1, 1931, and 
shall continue in session there until on 
jor about May 1, 1981; also the General 
| Claims Commission shall meet in Wash- 


continue in session until on or about 
July 15, 1931. 


Habitual Drug Users 


cause. of Secrecy of Ad-| 
dicts; 110,000 Is Set as} 
Total in Country 


Approximately one out of every 1,000 
persons in the country is addicted to the 
juse of drugs, according to an estimate 
;made in an oral statement Dec. 31 by 
|the Division of Mental Hygiene of the 
| Public Health Service. 


| The practice of indulging in habit-| 





ties in Montana. Of | forming drugs, like the problem of alco-| and Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex. 


{holism and like mental disorders, is not| 


| possess a monopoly of the practice, for | 
|drug addicts are found in the most un- 
expected places, no nationality, race or 
|color being exempt. 


| The following additional information| 
| was furnished by the Service: 

| The actual number of drug addicts 
in the United States is an unknown quan- 
| tity, because the use of narcotics usually 
|is carried on in secret. Various esti- 
mates have been made and much of the 
| popular writing of the day, undoubtedly, 
jtends to exaggerate the effects of the 
|so-called “demon flower.” The Public 
Health Service has estimated that there 
jare 110,000 addicts inthe United States. 

Vacillation Often Is Symptom 

| Contrary to widespread belief, some} 
|drug addicts are engaged in lawful and} 
gainful occupations. These comprise 
those users accustomed ‘to small doses 
that remait constant for years, The ma-) 
| jority of drug users, however, tend to in-’| 
|crease their dosage. Most of the latter | 
are irregularly employed, are unsteady, | 
and comprise a portion of the floating, | 
| loafing, “racketeer” population of the 
jcommunity. The migratory habits and 
unfixed residence of these people are 
| known. 
| As a rule drug addicts are gregarious | 
|with their kind but most of them are| 
| weak and vacillating as individuals. The | 
fraternity and contrasting disloyalty | 
among them is a proverbial paradox. 


| 


As 
a rule they have no continuity of pur- 
| pose except to maintain a supply of their 
| drugs. This becomes the major idea of 
|their existence. All motives, thoughts, | 
|and actions are concerted in that direc- 
|tion. They show acute cunning and cu- 
| pidity, and the persistence and ingenuity 
displayed to maintain a supply of drugs 
often is remarkable. Integrity and re-| 
liability often are unknown quantities | 
among them. ' 
Addicts Spread Habit | 

One of the most usual causes of addic- 
tion is ease of access to the drug and) 
| 


contact with other addicts. In a recent 


| ington on or about May 5, 1931, and shall | 


Public Health Service 
| Makes Estimate of Immediate Payment of Adjusted 


| veterans ‘and criticized a statement by | 


| Maj. Gen. Frank Hines, that $450,000,- 
| 000 would be available in 1931 for loans 


|sentatives Fish (Rep.), 


|erans who have been unemployed and in: 


in Mexico City. 


United States Department of Commerce 


Operations of all American radio stations, on land or sea anywhere in the world, come under the 
observation of what has been termed the “master radio traffic policeman,” a constant frequency monitor- 


ing station, erected at the geographic center of the United States, near Grand Island, Nebr. 
tion is Government owned, and operated by the Radio Division of the Department of Commerce. 


The sta- 
Its 


task is to check frequency operations of statiens to insure against creation of undue interference. 


Veterans’ Certificates Advocated 


Statement of Sum 


Three Representatives in the House, in 
statements issued Dec, 31, advocated im- 
mediate cash payment of adjusted com- 
pensation certificates for World War! 


the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 


to veterans. The Members were Repre- | 


of Garrison, | 
N. Y.; Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., ; 


Representative Fish said only a small 


impair their paid-up endowment policies 
by borrowing on them unless forced to 
for financial reasons. 

Mr. Rankin, who is advocating an extra 
session of Congress, predicted this legis- 
lation would be vigorously pressed at this 
session and appealed, in a Jetter, to the 
American Legion to cooperate in the 
fight for the immediate payments. He 
said the proposal of additional loans 
would be putting the Government in the 
role of Shylock by charging the veterans, 
6 per cent on their own money. 

» Mr. Patman said orally that Gen. 
Hines does not consider that. a large | 
part of the veterans’ money is being held | 
by the banks and the average veterans | 
could borrow but $25.37 on his certifi- | 
eates during 1931. 


Benefits to Veterans 
In Need Denied 


The three statements. follow in full 
text: ‘ 

Representative Fish: | 

“The statement of Gen. Hines that 
appeared in the public press, to the ef- 
fect that $450,000,000 will be available 
during 1931 for loans to veterans who 
hold adjusted service certificates, is: 
likely to cause misunderstanding even 
among the veterans as to the benefits | 
to the needy veterans. (This statement 
was printed in full text in the issue of 
Dec. 31). 

“It must be self-evident that the vet- 





distress have borrowed to the limit on 
their adjusted service certificates. Only 
a small part of the $450,000,000 will be | 
available to these veterans who are in 
needy circumstaiices, and the other vet- | 
erans will not care to impair their paid 
up endowment policies by borrowing on 
them unless forced to for financial rea- | 
sons, 

“I have a high personal regard for 
General Hines, and know him to be a/| 
friend of the veterans, but am convinced | 
that his statement regarding the $450,- 
000,000 available for loans to the vet- 
erans will bring very little relief to the! 


| study conducted by the Public Health| unemployed and needy veterans, and| 
Service, it was found that among Shen | probably not more than one-quarter of | 
drug addict8, 1,694 or a little less than/that amount will be distributed during 
half, attributed thei addiction to the in-|the coming year as loans to all the vet-| 
| fluence and contacts of other addicts in/erans, and of that amount only a small 
the community. Curiosity, thrill, and} part will be loaned to those in real dis- 
bravado accounted for 340 more, whereas |tress, as they have already, presumably, 
| self treatment for the relief of pain ac-| borrowed to the fullest extent on their! 
counted for 531. certificates.” 
The. predisposing or underlying caus-| “Mr. Patman said: 
ative factors, however, rest upon the con-| “In a recent statement Mr. Hawley, 
stitution or mental make-up of the indi-|Chairman of the House Committee on 
vidual, These factors are being recog-|Ways and Means, stated that Secretary | 
nized and appreciated more and more/ Mellon will be given a hearing on his| 
jin the treatment and management of | bills pending before that committee, out 
| drug addiction, of courtesy if a hearing is requested. 


|We owe these men this money. 


.|sons now addicted to the use of habit- 


In the treatment and care of drug ad-| 
diction, the most obvious need is institu- | 
tional care during the period of the so- 
}called withdrawal symptoms. On the 
other hand, the lack of cooperation on 
the part of drug addicts in their treat- 
ment, the strategems adopted to obtain 
a supply of their drugs, their return to 
the habit and the perversions and social 
|reactions generally, engender a feeling 
of disgust and lack of interest on the 
part of the general public and many of | 
| the medical profession. It must be con- | 
ceded, however, that a majority of per- 





|forming nareotic drugs mentally are ill. 
\If this be true, then their treatment, 
| segregation and care, and efforts at re- 
|habilitation must be through a mental 
| health approach. 

\ Sa renee 

| Improvement Is Predicted 
'In Prohibition Enforcement 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Jan. 31, 1931, was announced orally Dec. | 


|31, by James M. Doran, Commissioner | 
of Industriel Alcohol. 

Commissioner Doran explained that 
because work on the new set of revised 
permit regulations has not been com- 
pleted, a joint order was issued by the 
| Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
land Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
| Treasury, extending the old regulations. 
| These regulations govern the issuance ef | 
}all permits for medicinal and industrial 
| aleohol. 

It was also announced by Commis-| 
sioner Doran that the new nonpoisonous | 
'“aleotate” recently adopted to replace} 
wood alcohol as a denaturant of indus- | 
trial alcohol, has been distributed | 





| reduction in the expenses of government 


More than 100 members of House of 
Representatives and more than 2,000,- 
000 citizens of the United States are 
pleading with Mr. Hawley to give them 
a hearing—even a courtesy hearing will 
be sufficient—on the proposal to pay the 
adjusted service certificates in cash now 
but’ Mr. Hawley refuses to call his com- 
mittee together for that purpose. He is 





| atoning to his “master’s voice” and will 
New Governor of M ichigan Advocates 
Further Economy in State Expenses 


> 


Commission to Stabilize Employment and Correction of 


Tax System Discussed 


State of Michigan: Lansing, Jan. 1. 


A permanent commission for the sta-) 
bilization*f employment, effective use of 
existing laws to combat crime, and rigid 


preceding any attempt to revise the tax 
system were discussed by Governor 
Wilber M. Brucker in his inaugural ad- 
dress today. 

Mr. Brucker took the oath of office at 
noon, succeeding Governor Fred 
Green. 

“Nothing affects our people more than 
taxation,” the new Governor said. ‘The 
cost of State government has been the 
least of any, yet the combined cost of 
State and local government has steadily 
mounted to the point where a crisis has 
been reached. The burden has become 
oppressive and unequally distributed. 

“The return of tax delinquent lands | 
to the State is only matched by the arro- 





medicine, 1,697,701; poetry and drama, | hroughout the country and will be used| gance of new demands for public ex- 


4,106,507; religion and philosophy, 15,- 


814,321; science and a 


407; sociolog: 
travel, 1,699°287; miscellaneous and not 
specified, 32,054 


|commencing Jan. 2. The new dena- 


taste and odor as not to be acceptable 
for beverage purposes. 


penditure. This must not go unchecked. 


nology, 2,572,- | turant is described as being a nonpoison-| The time has come for retrenchment. 
and economies, 963,978;! ous petroleum derivative so offensive in|'The State must take the leadership. 


“There must be but one answer to 
all—a sound program of strict and rigid 


j. 


|Accurate Count Difficult Be-| Three Representatives in House Criticize Maj. Gen. Hines’ 


Available in 1931 


gladly heed the call but can not hear the 
demands for justice by millions of vet- 
erans of the World War and millions of 
others who want a prosperous Nation. 

“Gag rule is not justice. If the pro- 
posal is unsound no better way can be 
devised to expose it than a fair public 
hearing. If it will bring immediate 
prosperity to our Nation at atime when 
people are starving to death on the 
streets of Washington, the most pros- 
perous city in America, 
should be expedited. 

“TI am for 100 per cent payment and 
if the Committee will give me an op- 


portunity I can present convincing evi-| 


dence that 100 per cent is due; that it 
can be paid without increasing taxes, 
now or later; that it will make our Na- 
tion prosperous immediately, and that it 
is not in paymentggof a bonus but for 
adjusted pay for sérvices rendered just 
like the railroads, war contractors, 250,- 
000 Federal employes and many veterans 
of the World War have already received 
in cash. The term “bonus” is not only 
a misnomér, it is erroneous, 


Appeal Is Made for 
Backing From Legion 


Mr. Rankin’s statement said: 

In an open letter to Ralph T. O’Neil 
the National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Representative John E. Ran- 
kin of Mississippi, ranking Democrat on 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 


| Legislation, today appealed to him and to 
the American Legion to assist in the}. 


fight for the payment of the veterans’ 
soldiers adjusted service certificates. 

He referred to the proposition of ad- 
ditional loans as pares the shylock 
with the veterans by charging them 6 
per cent interest on their own money. 

His letter to the National Commander 
reads as follows: 

“IT am writing to appeal to you to 
use your influence in helping us in our 
fight for the passage of a measure to 
pay off the soldiers’ adjusted service 
certificates. 

“If you do not feel justified in taking 
a stand at this time, because of a lack 
of instructions from.the Legion, I want 
to urge that you request every Legion 
post in the country to take a vote on 
this question immediately, and that in 
doing so they register the vote of every 
single Legionnaire, if posgible. 

“The bill, which we e sponsoring, 
will leave it optional with the veteran 
as to whether he accepts the cash or 
continues to hold his certificate. I can | 
think of no fairer proposition. 

“I see from the morning paper that | 
those who are opposing us, among other 
things, now propose a further loan to 
the veterans on these certificates. Why 
should the Government continue to play 
the shylock with these boys and charge 
them 6 per cent interest for the use of 
their own-money and at the same time 
dish it out to them in such small dribs 
that it will do them little or no good? 

“The ‘Fish proposition to pay one- 
fourth of the amount is almost as bad. 
Then 
why not pay it in full if they desire it? 

“The American Legion is on trial in 
this fight. If it should disappoint these 
boys in this hour of their greatest. need, 
I fear it will receive a setback from 
which it will not recover for many a day. 

“As a member of that great organiza- 
tion, I am appealing to you, and through 
you to all Legionnaires throughout the 
country, to put your shoulders to the 
wheel and help us to pass this measure 


Payment of Adjusted 


Service Certificates 


Is Proposed in Bill 


Text of Measure to Be Intro- 
duced in Congress Is Made 
Public by Representative 
Garner 


Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., Dec. 31 made public the 
full text of the bill which he will in- 





troduce when Congress reconvenes Jan. 


its passage |5 to provide for the cash payment to 


veterans of the cash surrender value of 
their adjusted service certificates. (The 
provisions of the proposal were explained 
in a statement by Mr. Garner published 
in the issue of Dec. 27.) 

The bill which Mr. Garner will intro- 
duce follows in full text: 

That Title V of the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 509. (A) The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to pay 
to any yeteran to whom an adjusted 
service certificate has been issued, upon 
application by him (with or without the 
consent of the beneficiary), the cash sur- 
render value of the certificate. The cash 
surrender value of the certificate shall 
be the basic surrender value as defined in 





subdivision (B) of this section, with ad- 


|justments made thereto as provided by 


subdivision (C) of this section. 
Surrender Value 


“(B) The basic surrendér value of the 
certificate shall be the amount of the 
adjusted service credit of the veteran, 
increased by 25 per centum, plus interest 
at 4 per centum per annum, compounded 
annually, from the date of the certifi- 
cate to a date to be determined by the 
Administrator, which date shall precede 
by not more than 30 days the date of 
the check issued to the veterans in pay- 
ment. 

“(C) If a loan has been made upon 
the certificate under section 502 then— 

“(1) If the principal and interest on 
or in respect of the loan have not been 
paid in full bythe veteran (whether or 
mot the loan has matured), the Admin- 
istrator shall on request of the veteran 
pay or otherwise discharge the unpaid 
principal and interest and deduct from 
the basic surrender value the amount of 
the unpaid principal and interest, except 
that for the purposes of.such deduction, 
in determining the amount of such un- 
paid interest, the entire amount of in- 
terest on or in respect of the loan shall 





be computed at 4 per centum per annum, 
compounded annually, in lieu of the rate 
fixed in the note or prescribed in sec- 
tion 502. 

“(2) If any of the interest has been 
paid by the veteran, there shall be added 
to the basic surrender value, on request 
of the veteran, the amount, if any, by 
which the interest paid by the veteran 
(prior to the date of application under 
this section) on or in respect of the 
loan, exceeds the entire amount of in- 
terest on or in respect of the loan com- 
puted at 4 per centum per annum, com- 
pounded annually. 

“(d) No payment shall be made to a 
veteran under this section until the cer- 
tificate is in the possession of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and all obligations 
for which the certificate was held as 
security have been paid or otherwise dis- 
charged. Upon the payment to the vet- 
eran of the cash surrender value the cer- 
tificate and all rights thereunder shall 
be cancelled.” 


Of Potatoes U pheld 


Federal Court Rules Statute 
Does Not Burden Inter- 
state Commerce 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 31.—The 
validity of the Idaho potato grading and 
See law has been upheld by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. The court af- 
firmed a similar ruling of Federal Judge 
Charles C. Cavanah of the District Court 
for the District of Idaho. 


The statute requires, according to the 
opinion, that when potatoes are offered 
for shipment within or cutside of the 
State they shall be graded into one of 
five different classes: U. S. fancy- pota- 
toes, U. S. No. 1 Idaho selected pota- 
toes, U. S. No. ? Idaho potatoes, Idaho 
potatoes, and cull potatoes. Packing 
in branded containers is also required. 

The court, in an opinion by Judge 

orcross, overruled the contention of 
producers attacking the law that it con- 


stitutes an undue burden on interstate | 


commerce, 


“The regulation of the marketing of 
farm and other products of a State 
where the same enter laregly the local 
and interstate trade,” it is pointed out, 

has been recognized as a legitimate ex- 
ercise of the police power of the State, 
provided such regulation is not in con- 
flict with an act of Congress or a reg- 
ulation adopted in pursuance of such 
an act. In so far as the legislation af- 
fects producers -who désire to market 
their product outside the State it con- 
cerns a field in which Congress as yet 
has taken no action. 


Regulation of Grain 


Exchanges Advocated 
By Farm Board Chief 


Mr. Legge, However, De- 
clares He Doubts if Satis- 
factory System Can Be Ef- 
fected for Short Sales 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is possible,” he does not believe it is 
probable that the Chicago exchange will 
close. _If, however, any one succeeded 
in eliminating the exchanges without leg- 
islation, he asked, “wouldn’t that go 
down in history as an achievement?” 

Referring to Mr. Carey’s statement 
that the traders on the exchange are do- 
ing little business and that Federal agen- 
cies are doing most of the trading, Mr. 
Legge said that trading on all exchanges, 
whether they deal in stocks, cotton, or 
some other commodity, are at a low 
level. 

Grain Exchange Favored 

_, Lhe grain exchanges, Mr. Legge said, 
if properly regulated have valuable func- 
tions to perform, and for this reason 
the Board does not advocate their aboli- 
tion. However, he added, the Board is 
charged in the Agricultura) Marketing 
Act with the duty of mininajzing specu- 
lation, and it seeks to fulfill that duty. 

Replying to Mr. Carey’s statement that 
the farmer is better off if trading on 
the exchange is unrestricted so that bid- 
ding may be more active, Mr. Legge 
said that, when corn was high, the 
traders pointed to this as a contrast 
with wheat, in which the Farm: Board 
was trading. Now, however, he said, 
corn is about 12 cents a bushel below 
wheat in spite of the free trading in 
corn, whereas it was higher than wheat 
earlier in the season. 

Mr. Carey’s statement that the Farm 
Board agencies will enter the new crop 
year with 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat on their hands and no 
place to market it was characterized by 
Mr. Legge as “possible but not prob- 
able.” The agencies aided by the Board 
have more than 100,000,000 bushels now, 
he said, but it is hoped to reduce these 
holdings before the new crop year, which 
will begin ‘about in May. 


Decline Shown 
In Last Year 


Volume of Exports 20 Per 
Cent Below 1929 Figure, 
Department of Commerce 
Announces 


This country’s export trade in 19380 
aggregated approximately $3,850,000,- 
000, representing a decline of about 25 
per cent in value and of about 20 per 
cent in quantity as compared with that 
of 1929, according to a statement Jan. 
1 by William L. Cooper, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

Imports in 1930 declined 30 per cent 
in value and about 15 per cent in volume 
as compared to those of 1929, while the 
total figure for 1930 was about $3,000,- 
000,000, Mr. Cooper stated. 

As a review of foreign trade condi- 
tions and figures of the year of 1930, 
Mr. Cooper’s statement follows in full 
text: 

During the closing months of 1929 our 
export and import trade entered upon a 
decline which continued throughout 1930 
with the result that, after seven suc 
sive years of growth, our foreign trate 
figures’ fell back. approximately to the 
1922 levels. This reversal was due partly 
to declines in the actual volume of trade 
and partly to world-wide price recessions 
which reduced the purchasing power of 
large areas to the lowest levels in years. 


Overproduction One Cause 


Overproduction in a number of raw 
materials and food supplies, induced in 
part by temporarily successful price 
manipulation and in part by constantly 
increasing efficiency in production, had 
operated during recent years to pile up 
huge surpluses which, it became inevita- 
ble, would eventually break through the 
existing price structure. The sudden 
drop in purchasing power was passed on, 
during the last year, from one market to 
another, with the result that interna- 
tional exchange took place on lower lev- 
els everywhere. 

It would be unwise to predict how long 
our foreign \trade will continue at a re- 
duced volume. There a‘e signs.evident 
which show that we are again moving 
ahead to a point where supply and de- 
mand will be properly balanced, but it is 
impossible to determine with any degree 
of accuracy how long a period of time 
the process of adjustment will require. 
But with the constructive forces at work, 
which are stimulated by the guniversal 
desire for higher standards of living as 
well as for general economic advance- 
ment, it is inevitable that our foreign 
trade must sooner or later attain levels 
higher than those of the past. 

On the basis of figures available to date 
the year’s export trade amounts to about 
$3,850,000,000. This represents a decline 
of about 25 per cent in value and approxi- 
mately 20 per cent in quantity as com- 
pared with the figure for the preceding 
year when our exports attained record 
yolume. On the other hand, imports of 
approximately $3,000,000,000, while 
showing a decline of 30 per cent in value, 
fell in volume only about 15 per cent. 
Thus while imports have declined in = 
considerably more than exports th 
marked drop ép the unit price of a large 
bulk of our imports has kept the actual 
volume on a relatively high level. In- 
asmuch, however, as the percentage ex- 
port decline applies to a larger total than 
the relative drop in imports, the “favor- 
able” commodity balance of trade is nar- 
rowed to approximately $800,000,000 or 
an amount about 5 per cent less than that 
of last year. At the same time net im- 
ports of gold are in excess of $200,000,- 
000, as compared with a net influx of 
$175,000,000 which featured our foreign 
trade in 1929. 

If compared with our exports during 
1928 the available figures for the past \ 
year show somewhat less of a decline 
than if compared with the record year 
of 1929, while imports also show a drop 
of approximately 5 per cent less than 
lif they are compared with those of 1929. 
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to pay these veterans what the Govern- 
ment owes them. In doing so, we will 
not only relieve them, but by putting 
this money in circulation we will relieve 
the financial stress of the country and 
bring about a revival of prosperity.” 


Chinese Government 
Collects Excise Tax 


Cotton Yarn, Matches, and Ce- 
ment Levied Under Plan 


The Chinese government will collect 
excise duties on cotton, yarn, matches 
and cement after Jan. 1, 1931, accord- 
ing to information from Mahlon Fay 
Perkins, Counselor of Legation at 
Peiping, made public Dec. 31 by the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text; 

The Chinese Central Political Council 
has adopted regulations for collection of 
excise duties in addition to import duties 





in Inaugural Address 


economy in all governmental expendi- 
tures. We must get back to that old- | after Jan. 1, 1931, on cotton yarn, 
fashioned remedy called ‘kitchen econ-| Matches, and- cement, as the first step 
omy.’ Reduction in taxation can come | in the collection of taxes to replace likin 
only when strict economy has actually | (inland transit taxes) and similar levies 
been accomplished.” which it has been announced are to be 
Discussing the growth of crime, Gov- | #bolished after the above date. 
ernor Brucker declared “there is no|, The excise duties on cotton yarn will 
truth in the claim that Government is | be collected on the basis of the new cus- 


W.|impotent and law cannot be enforced.” | toms gold unit, while the excise duties on 


“It is largely a question of sincere and | matches and cement will be collected on 
vigorous administration,” he asserted,|the basis of Chinese national currency. 
“What we need is not more statutes but |The excise duty on cotton yarn will be 
rather a more inexorable application of | 2.5 customs gold units per 100 catties 
those we have on the part of ail in pub-|for cotton yarn under 23 counts and 3.25 
lic office, free from the corrupting in-|gold units for yarn above 23 counts. 
fluence of fear or favor. * * * There| The excise duty on matches will be 5 
must be less of explanation and more | Yuan dollars per large case (presumably | 
of action.” 50 gross of boxes) and 10 Yuan dollars 

Dealing with the economic situation, |for each exira large case, while the ex- 
the Governor said in part: “We must|cise duty on cement will be 60 cents 
direct our attention toward stabilizing | Chinese currency per 380 pounds. (The 
employment and propose improved ad-|customs gold unit equals United States 
ministrative methods or remedial] legisla- | $0.40; the Yuan dollar is at present 
tion. Temporary relief measures such|equal to approximately United States 
as Winter work, municipal building and | $0.25; 100 catties equal 1 picul, or 133 
public utility expansion must be pushed.” | pounds.) 
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vMr, McFadden — 
Reviews Nation's. 
Loan Situation 


Money Is ‘Easy’ Only for 
hose of Great Financial 
Strength, © Pennsylvania 
Representative Says 


Money is said to be easy but it is only 
easy for those of great financial strength | 
who now have no need to borrow, Rep- 
resentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, | 
Pa., Chairman of the House Committee 
S Banking and Currency, stated Dec. 

He referred to some financial events 
during 1930 and to what analysis in fu- | 
ture years might disclose of “artificial | 
methods used in an attempt to stimulate | 
and maintain business” and “to avoid 
what developed to be one of the coun- 
try’s greatest business depressions,” | 
which methods, he said, might have con- 
veyed a false impression in the minds | 
of the people as to the seriousness of the | 
situation culminating in the stock mar- 
ket crash in 1929. | 

The statement of Representative Mc- 
Fadden follows in full text: 





Stimulation of Business 


Careful analysis a few years hence 
of the business, economic and financial 
Goings of the year 1930 may disclose that 
the artificial methods used in an attempt 
to stimulate and maintain business, and 
thus avoid: what developed to be one of 
this country’s greatest business depres- 
sions, may have been an error by con- 
veying a false impression in the minds 
of the people as to the seriousness of the 
situation which was brought to a head 
by the stock market crash of October, 
1929. 

In other words, possibly it would have 
been much better to have dealt with the 
situation immediately following the crash 
than to have maintained the spirit of op- 
timism and so have prolonged the dis- 
tress and the misunderstanding for a 
year longer. Many business’ and_ in- 
dividuals’ equities might thus have been} 
saved rather than to have prolonged the | 
uncertainty which resuitcd in the slow 
death and wiping out of equities in the 
latter part of 1930, which was brought | 
about by the continuing declining prices 
of securities and commodities. | 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that in July, 1927, the Federal Reserve | 
System announced a change of policy—a | 
policy of very definite inflation which 
continued under the Coolidge-Mellon 
leadership until Feb. 6, 1929, when the 
Federal Reserve Board announced a re- 
versal of that policy on the eve of the 
beginning of the Hoover-Mellon Admin- 
istration, which was a very definite de- 
flation policy. We have come now to 
see how successful both of these inflation 
and deflation policies have worked. From 
July, 1927, to.October, 1929, we witnessed 
one of the wildest speculative orgies that | 
the world has ever known, and following | 
the change of Federal reserve policy -of | 
Feb. 6, 1929, up to the present time, we | 
have witnessed one of the most serious 
deflations both in the price of securities 
and commodities that has ever been 
known. 


¢ 


Discount Rate Lowered 


Last week there was announced the 
third important change in Federal re- 
serve policy, changing again from a pol- 

# icy of deflation to a policy of inflation, 
apparently the result of the recent con- 
ference held abroad when Governor Har- 
rison, of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, conferred in London, Paris, and 
Berlin with the heads of the central | 
banks of Europe. 
to make money and credit cheap through | 
the lowering of the discount rate to 2 


per cent and the application of open-| closed doors and reaching a conclusion. 


market operations and that of publicity | 
—the three greatest powers at the com- | 
mand of the Federal reserve system, the 
result of which must be closely observed 
as to its possible effect. 

The public are instructed to believe 
that cheap money will stimulate indus- 
try, which will result in the increase of 
employment and purchasing power. In 
this connection, however, there are still 
with us indications of surpluses, and in- 
dustry amd commerce are struggling 
with these surpluses, and there are no 
indications that business and industry 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 


London Naval Treaty 
Made Effective Jan. 1 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the agreement brought about through|ranged by the representatives of the 
the exchange of notes between the Gov-| Pennsylvania, New York Central, Nickel 


ernments of the United States of | 
America, Great Britain and Japan hav-| 
ing reference to Article 19, there is no| 
agreement, secret or otherwise, ex-| 
pressed or implied, between any of the 
parties to said treaty as to any construc- 
tion that shall hereafter be given to any| 
tatement or provision contained therein, | 
the ratifications by His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the British | 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of | 
India, in respect of the United Kingdom | 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and all parts of the British Empire which | 
are not separate members of the League} 
of Nations, the Dominion of Canada, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Do- 
minion of New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and India, and the ratifica- 
tion by His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, were deposited at London on Oct. | 
27, 1930, and the ratification by His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the British Dominions beyond | 
the Seas, Emperor of India, in respect) 
of the Irish Free State, was deposited at! 
London on Dee. 31, 1930. 

And whereas the said treaty has thus| 
come into force in respect of the United 
States of America, His Majesty the King| 
of Great Britain, treland and the British | 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of | 
India, and His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I 
Herbert Hoover, President of the United 


'in line with the plan of consolidation 


This plan is intended | 


|}and decide whethe 


| Suspending Mergers 
| full text: 


|statement supporting the plan for con- 


Senator Couzens Voices Doubt 
As to Effect of Railway Merger 


Asserts Consolidation of Systems Could Not Be Completed 
In Course of Year; Withholds Judgment 
On Plan’s Merits 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


duties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, according to Senator McKellar’s 
criticism of President Hoover’s action. 
“In all events, he prejudices the cage for 
that Commission and all the Commission 
now has to do is to put the President’s 
conclusion into -effect,” “ine Senator said. 

At the conference with President Wil- 
lard, Senator Couzens said orally, he was 
told by Mr. Willard that the proposal is 


| approval, and everyone knows that these 
| Commissioners owe their positions to the 
| President of the United States, and while 
it is the duty of the Senate to confirm 
these appointments, no name can get to 
the Senate without first having been se- 


| States. There is rapidly growing a pub- 
| lic opinion that the President determines 
| the action of these independent commis- 
|sions and such opinion will not be dissi- 
pated by the issuance of the present 
statement of the President. 

As stated previously, I have not seen 
the plan, and so am not in a position to 
say whether or not in my judgment it is 
in the public interest." But I do say that 
if this proposed consolidation is 
greater in the public interest than the 
consolidations already accomplished or 
approved, as in the case of the consoli- 
dation of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific, we may not hope for much, 
if anything. 

“It is unfortunate that this great con- 
solidation proposal is based upon the 
great suffering now because of unem- 
ployment. It is inconceivable to me that 
this great consolidation proposal can be 
consummated within the year 1931 and 
therefore will not have much, if any, 
effect upon the recovery of business or 
enlarge the opportunity for employ- 
ment. Some railroad presidents have al- 
ready stated that they have gone much 
further than they were justified in mak- 
ing capital investments to take care of 


promulgated a year ago by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The difference 
is, Senator Couzens said, that this plan 
abolishes the so-called “fifth system” of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which, it is contended by the railroad 
presidents concerned, is a “weak system.” 

Mr. Willard, Senator Couzens said, did 
not discuss the influence the proposal 
would have on rates, except to repeat 
his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee during the last session of Con- 
gress. At that time, he said, Mr. Wil- 
lard declared that competitive conditions 
have arisen which necessitated a reduc- 
tion in rates, and that no means of. re- 
duction of rates existed except through 
reduced costs. Eighty per cent of any 
savings, he said, must be borne by labor. 

Employes to Be Retained 

“President Willard assured me,” Sen- 
ator Couzens said, “that in presenting 
the case to the I. C. C. for consideration 
a memorandum will be attached giving 
assurance that employes of the B. & O. 
will not be disturbed by the merger. He 
did not, however, give me any assur- 
ance that any of the other roads con- 
cerned will do the same thing.” 

Mr. Willard further explained, he said, 
that the 80 per cent of savings borne by 
labor will not necessarily mean that any 
men now employed will be discharged, 
but that it will close the door on any 
further employment. Personnel will be 
reduced by deaths and resignations, and 
no labor thus lost will be replaced. 

“In the final analysis,” Senator Cou- 
zens’ said, “there will be hundreds of 
thousands less railroad workers than 
now, but he softens th situation by say- 
ing that none will be discharged.” 

Senator Couzens declared that Presi- 
dent Willard told him that he and other 
railroad presidents concerned had not at 
first approved of the proposed merger, 
but had acceded to the request of Pres- 
ident Hoover. 

At the present time, Senator Couzens 
said, there is nothing that the Senate 
Committee can do with reference to the 
proposal, either in favor or in opposi- 
tion. He pointed out in his written 
statement that his resolution, suspend- 
ing the right of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve any consolida- 
tions until Congress has enacted further 
legislation ta protect the public interest 
with reference. to consolidations, has 
passed the Senate and is now on the 
House calendar of business. ; 

“This in my judgment,” he said, “in- | steel companies. 
dicated that Congress was not in favor 
of proceeding with further consolida- 
tions until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to make further investigation.” 

Gontinuing his oral discussion of the 
proposal, Senator Couzens declared that 
“it seems to me that Congress gave to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission too 
much authority” in granting that body 
the right to set aside the Clayton Act 
if it seems to the Commission to be 
in the public interest. 

“Congress reserves to itself the right 
to fix the rate of tariff on toothpicks, 
but it grants to this Commission the 
right to set aside the anti-trust laws,” 
he said. “I object to the Commission 
hearing testimony and going behind 


the volume of business which we had in 
1928 and the early part of 1929. If 
such be the case there does not seem 
to be much hope for large capital ex- 
penditures as stated by the President. 
Certainly this plan does not seem to hold 
out any hope for increased employment 
or increased business. 


Price Paid for Steel 
By Railroads Criticized 


“Whether or not the economies out- 
lined by the President will materialize is 
|questionable, but there do appear to be 
jother economies not brought around by 
consolidation that might be practiced by 
the railroads. For example, during the 
;past 10 years there has been no reduc- 
|tion in the price of rail by the steel com- 
panies to the railroads. I am informed 
that they have been paying $43 per ton 
for steel rail during all this period while 
|other steel products have been reduced 
on an average of 20 per cent. I am in- 


|have been spent by the railroads for 
steel rail, and had that been reduced 


have been $18,000,000. The fact that all 


the railroads $43 per ton would make it 


by the railroads of letting much of their 
| work be done without securing competi- 
| tive proposals and this certrinly cannot 
have been done in the public.interest. 

“T fully recognize some of the difficul- 
ties that the railroads are now encoun- 
| tering by competition by other means of 
transportation, but this is an exnerience 
no different than that with which other 
industries have to contend. 

“T (have evidenced my interest in at- 
| tempting to solve some of these problems 
| by my effort to get Congress to adopt 


because of the diversity of opinion exist- 
|ing in the Senate nothing has yet been 
accomplished. 

“The putting together of some 50 rail- 
{roads in the official classification terri- 
tory will involve a great many problems, 
and the solution of these problems by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be watched with great interest to 
see whether or not the President’s claims 
that this consolidation is in the public 
interest are warranted.” 


Mr. Couzens Says Merger 
Is Result of High Finance 


Later in the day Senator Couzens is- 
sued another statement in which he de- 
clared that according to information 
which had subsequently come to him, the 
proposed merger is “more a result of 
high finance than it is in the public in- 
terest.” 

The Senator’s statement follows in full 
text: 

“Since my statement this morning I 
have received infotmation that the rail- 
road consolidation plan entered into by 
| the New York Central, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Pennsylvania and the Van 


It is an astounding thing to me that 11 
men can get together behind closed doors 
r a proposal is in the 
public interest and then vote their con- 
clusion in privacy.” 

As a remedy for this situation, Sen- 
ator Couzens suggested that the Com- 
mission should make its recommenda- 
tions to Congress, and place the respon- 
sibility for final action on Congress. The 
time is too short in the present session, 
however, to propose such a plan, he said. 


Cites Senate Resolution 


Senator Couzens’ statement follows in 


“Yesterday the President issued a 
solidation of the railways in official 
classification territory (except New Eng- 


land) into four different systems, ar- 


Plate, and Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 
This in spite of the fact that the Sen- 
ate on May 21, 1930, adopted a resolu- 
tion to suspend all railroad consolida- 
tions under certain conditions by a vote 
of 46 to 27, with 23 not voting. This 
resolution went to the House, where it 
was reported by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in 
amended form, and is now on the House 
calendar, 

“This in my judgment indicated the 
Congress was not in favor of proceeding 
with further consolidations’ until Con- | 
gress had had an opportunity to make 
further investigation. A confirmation of 
this view is established by the fact that 
on June 16, 1930, the Senate passed a 
resolution authorizing the Committee on 
InterstategeCommerce to make an inves- 
tigation of what had been accomplished 
by consolidations and to make a report 
to the Senate. 

“The Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has since then been making a 
careful inquiry based on the resolution. 
A tentative report will be ready to sub- 
mit to the Committee within a few wetks. 
Until that report is made and stu-ied 
there will be no opportunity to discuss it. 
The merits of the proposed consolidation 
cannot be passed upon because the plan 
has not been submitted to the public or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and until that is done of course I will not 
be in a position to comment upon this 


finance than it is in the public interest. 


finance practiced by the railroads during 
the past few years, has reacted against 
| their financial intérest, that while they 


ate and manage railroads efficiently they 
have been really engaged in great finan- 
cial undertakings, and this proposal is 


their financial difficulties than it is in the 
public interest. 

“I am just in receipt of a telegram 
from a western Governor as follows: 

_ ‘Students of transportation question 
viewing the subject from the standpoint 
of public interest will be appalled at the 
proposal to consolidate railroads in east- 
ern territory into four systems. These 
four proposed systems collected in 1928 
nearly 45 per cent of the total income of 
all railroads in the United States. This 
|proposal is the greatest concentration of 
|essential industry into a few hands ever 


| contemplated by 
| Harvard who made ori 
|plans. Five s 
| the Interstate Commerce C 
| which revised the Ripley plan. 
|tems were eonhenall 


ommission 


| state Commerce Commission in a report 


members of the Commissicn at that time 
indicated support of four«*ystem plan. 


‘lected by the President of the United | 


} 





' 


the present volume of business, or even | 


4 


formed that approximately $90,000,000 | 
the same percentage as other steel prod- | 
ucts the saving of the railroads would! 


‘companies seem to have been charging | 


“There is also a practice engaged in | 


| legislation to regulate bus operation, but | 


Sweringens is more the result of high | 


It is reported that some of the high | 
should have been endeavoring to oper- | 


more of a proposal to help them out -of | 


| wards stabilization of business than ac- 


|contemplated. Four-system plan was not| alignments, and expressed the opinion 
Professor Ripley of|that no additional legislation will be 
ginal consolidation | necessary to bring about the formation 
ystems were proposed by | of the new systems proposed. 
I | In so far as the B. & O, is concerned, 
Five sys-| said Mr. Willard, that system will be 
ated by the Inter-| built up piecemeal by separate appli- 


|one year ago and only one out of 11) of the ‘roads involv 


States of America, have caused the said particular proposed consolidation, 
treaty to be made publieto the end that| - ‘While I hesitate to'criticize the ethics 
the same and every article and clause , of the President of the United States, 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled | the issuance of this statement by him in 
with good faith by the United States of |my judgment is most unethical. In the 
America and the citizens thereof. | concluding paragraph of the President’s 
In testimony whereof, I have here-| statement he says, ‘the plan, of course, | cause the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal of | must be submitted to the Interstate sion to surrender its independence and 
the Uniied States of America to be} Commerce Commission, who have the in- |stultify itself by approving plans which 
affixed. | dependent duty to determine if it meets it has consistently rejected heretofore. 
Done at the City of Washington this | with every requirement of public inter-| Aside from the New York banking inter- | 
first day of January in the year of our’ est.’ ests and the interests in control of the 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and | Wijthholds Judgment four proposed railroads I have never 
thirty-one, and of the Independence of | , ) | heard any expression approving the four- | 
the United States of America the one| On Merits of Plan |system plan, It is not in the public in- 
undred and fifty-fifth. “In view of the President’s support of |terest and I approve your position ant 
\ (Seal) (Signed) Herbert Hoover.|the plan it is questionable whether the| quoted in the newspaper¢ opposing it,’ | 
By the President: ‘independent duty’ of the Commission| “It is really too bad that high finance 
® (Signed) can be ascertained, Everyone knows the/ and permanent railroad consolidation 
power and influence of the presidential| should be proposed at the expense of 


Four-system plan is contrary to law in 
that it will reduce competition and 
change the channels of trade and is open 
| toyobjection on that score as well as the 
one previously mentioned. Possibly the 
}great influence of the President may| 


Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State. 


> 
. 
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Market for Part Apparatus for Canning Meat 


Of Oil Output in 
Midwest Is Found 


Secretary Wilbur Declares 
He Is Hopeful Agreement 


Will Be Reached Shortly 
On Carrying Charges 


Markets tentatively have been found 
for approximately two-thirds of the 30,- 
000 barrels daily production of about 
10,000 small producers in Oklahoma and 
Kansas, who, by the withdrawal of the 
principal buyer face an oversupply after 
midnight, Dec. 31, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, stated 
orally Deé. 31. 


No final agreement has been reached 
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2, 1931 


regarding the new markets. because the | 


prospective buyers differ on the carrying 


finers. Secretary Wilbur said that he is 


hopeful that an agreement on these | 


charges will be reached shortly. 


| The efforts of Secretary Wil>ur in 


arranging for the disposition of the oil 
arose from an appeal made to President 
Hoover by representatives of the 10,000 
small oil operators, when their principal 


buyer, the Prairie Oil an1 Gas Company, | 


informed them that it no longer would 
purchase their oil after Dec. 31. Upon 
the request of President Hoover, the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, of 
which Mr. Wilbur is Chairman, has en- 
tered negotiations to fird a market for 
the oil. 


human misery. It is in reality worse 
than playing politics at the expense of 
human misery, because politics is a tran- 
sient affair, while the proposed under- 
taking seenis to intend to tie the public 
up with it in perpetuity.” 

Senator Goff’s View 


Of Commission’s Attitude 
Senator Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, 


in discussing the statement of the Presi-| 


91 


dent Dec. 31, said he did not believe the 
|Commission would be influenced by the 
President’s action.” 


The Commission, he said, is made up of | 


a “high-class, conscientious set of men, 


|and I have no hesitancy in saying that} 
| before they would permit themselves to 


|be dictated to, they would not continue 
|to discharge their function as a commis- 
| sion.” 


| Senator McKellar Says 
| President Prejudged Case 


Senator McKellar’s statement follows: 

As to the merits of the proposed rail- 
road consolidation I am not advised. The 
duty of ascertaining such merits, the 
Congress, by law, devolved upon the In- 
'terstate Commerce Commission and not 
upon the President. The President has 
apparently in this case taken over the 
duties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and speaks in advance for that 
Commission. In all events he prejudges 


appear that there must have been some | the case for that Commission and all the 
collusion between the railroads and the! Commission now has to do is to put the 


| President’s conclusion into effect. 

The only real ground for such con- 
solidation mentioned by the President is 
“economies.” Some will construe this to 
mean the letting out of many employes. 
Usually a merger has that effect, what- 
ever guarantees are given to the con- 
trary at the time of the merger. 

There is no indication how the. public 
interest will be subserved by such a 
merger. It may be of much benefit to 
the four big railroads mentioned. In 
my judgment it would have been bet- 
ter for the President to let the Inter- 
state Commeérce Commission, the duly 
constituted authority, pass upon the 
merits first. That is the law. 


Plan Is Workable, — 
Mr. Willard Says 


No consolidation is likely unless the | 


present plan is adopted, in the opinion 
of Mr. Willard, he said prior to his 
conference with Senator Couzens. The 
consolidation now proposed, he said, is 
practically the same as that promul- 
gated a year ago by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, only a few minor 
changes having been made, 


not | charges through the vipe lines to the re- | 


| 


| 
| 


American Public Is 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
}community of any size. 
|talking picture, the phonograph disc are | 


;emphasize even more than_ heretofore 
| individual differences in pupils. 
| Fourth, that the machine may be used 
to spread to the many benefits formerly | 
{enjoyed by the few; benefits, not only 
in the way of more of the necessities of 
life but also in the way of comforts and 
even luxuries. But at the same time may | 
|the machine be prevented from crushing | 
out originality and initiative. 

It is a fine thing for folks in a small! 
backwoods settlement, by merely turn-| 
ing a dial on a radio receiving set, to) 
be able to listen to a splendid organ in 
New York City, or a symphony orches- | 
tra in Chicago, or a wonderful chorus in| 
Salt Lake City. It is a marvelous privi-| 
lege for people in a small city, sitting 
in a comfortable theater, to see and hear 
the President of the United States pro- | 
|claim the Kellogg Peace Pact the law 
|of their country and to be entertained | 
by the best talent on the stage. 





ing of more fine organs, the development 
of other splendid symphony orchestras, | 
and the drilling of choruses in every 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
| The Federal Bureau of Home Economics provides the housewives 
of America with counsel in the preparation of food. 
ratus, shown above, was used in. laboratory experiments in the 
Bureau in developing a process for canning meats in the home. 
The apparatus and process are described in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 

1136-F, recently issued by the Bureau. 


More Support to Educational Work 


| Philippine Islands on Dee. 31 at the De- 
Yet these must not prevent the build-} 


# 


Cran 3313) " 
in Home ||Family Budgetin 
Plan. Devised b 
Home Economist 


‘Department of Agriculture © 
Offers Loose Leaf Book 
For Systematic Record of | 
Income and Expense 


A New Year’s resolution of many fam- 
ilies is to budget their expenditures 
| henceforth, but their resolutions may not 
be fulfilled, if the prospective budgeteers 
do not have a systematic method of ac- 
counting for their spendings, Dr. Faith 
M. Williams, senior economist of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated orally 
Dec. 31. 

A loose-leaf account book for budget- 
ing families has been prepared by the 
Bureau, Dr. Williams said. 

The best way to satisfy all in using 
the family dollar is by budgeting the 
family income, she explained. A family, 
she said, must make a plan for expendi- 
tures, and must study a record of its ex- 
penses, if it is to get the most for its in- 
| come. y 

Business experience shows that the 
best possible returns on incomes result 
|from systematic checkups of profits and 
j|losses and unsuccessful and _ successful 
purchases.- Running expenses also must 
be reduced and plans must be made 


} 

| ahead of time for large purchases, she 
|explained. Dr. Williams also made avail- 
| able the following additional information: 
Concise Directions Given 

| Each of the various groups of expendi- 





tures is kept on a separate page of the 
|bureau’s prepared account book, with 
| concise directions as to what kinds of 
items should be entered under each 
head. Many classes of expense are pro- 
vided for; food, housing, operating, fur- 
nishings and equipment, clothing, health, 
| development, personal, automobile, an 
|savings including insurance. There are 
|special forms recording products fur- 
nished by the farm and supplies canned 
|and preserved at home. The “Record of 
|Family Expenditures” may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office for 50 cents. 
However, any ruled blank book may be 
arranged in a similar way, using the 
page-to-a-class of expenditure system. 
At the beginning of the year it is a 
good plan to prepare a written financial 
statement that will show both assets 
and liabilities as completely as_ possi- 
ble. Such a statement is required by 
some banks before they will negotiate 
loans or mortgages and is essential in 
making a will. This statement should 
include, besides money in the bank, any 
investment in a home, insurance, policies 
7 : : carried by members of the family, value 
ing of a new epoch in creation, not only | of household furnishings, automobile, 
in improving economic production and and other equipment. The account book 
distribution but also in literature, music | includes space for all of these. 


and other fine arts. Accounts Tell Story 


| 
“Tage eee | Several other forms in the book pro- 
Dr. Butte Takes Oath as | vide for more. detailed records. “Ac- 
Philippine’s Vice Governo 


The appa- 


Asked to Give 


The radio, the 


all splendid instruments for carrying 
former privileges of the favored few to! 
the rank and file of mankind, but after) 
all they merely repeat what man has al-| 
ready done; they create nothing new. | 
Only human beings have the godlike 
ability to create. 

Therefore, may 1931 witness the open- 


|counts receivable” may tell their own 
r | story, item by item. “Accounts payable,” 
? ‘ | if properly kept up, should act as a brake 
Dr. George C. Butte, special assistant} on hasty and thoughtless buying on 
to the Attorney General, took the oath of | credit, The household inventory supplies 
office as Vice Governor General of the!the facts relating to present value of 
|furnishing .and equipment. The. special 


ages for recording data on all insur- 
ministered by the Judge Advocate Gen- pt policies and " neniaiee are very 
eral of the Army, Maj. Gen. E. «| 


Kreger. Column 1.) 


partment of War. The oath was ad- 


[Continued on Page 4, 


How the Railroads 


Help the Motorist. 


“IT don’t see how it is possible to have 


any consolidation unless the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approves these 
modifications,” he said. “This plan is 
workable and the other is not.” 

He pointed out that the Lehigh, Wa- 
bash and Seaboard systems formed the 
nucleus of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission plan, and many doubt if it 
would be successful. 

The one point in the new consolida- 
tion plan which remains for arbitra- 
tion, it was explained by Mr. Willard, 
involves trackage rights of the Pennsyl- 
vania into Buffalo. Freight traffic only is 
concerned, he said, as the Pennsylvania 
already has passenger rights into the 
city. 


Draft of Agreement 
To Be Submitted 


Formal draft of the agreement be- 


A Message from 


L. A. Downs, 
President, 


Illinois Central System. 


tween the four major eastern trunk lines} 


relative to the formation of four com- 
petitive systems in eastern territory in- 
stead of the “‘five’’ systems contemplated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its unification plan, will be filed with 
the Commission as soon as the agree- 
ment is written, Mr. Willard stated 
orally at the Commission. 

Mr. Willard’s visit to the Commission 


was for the purpose of conferring with| 
Commissioner B. H. Meyer, senior mem-}| 


ber, relative to the formation of the new 
plan. 

He 
thing which could contribute more to- 


|complishment of the ‘desired merger 


cations for authority to acquire control 
ed through purchase 
of stock. This policy was followed by 
the B. & O, during 1930 in the acquisi- 
tion of control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh and Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna railroads, he explained. 


The President’s Day || 
At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 31, 1930 


12 m.—The Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, called to discuss 
departmental matters. 

12:45 p. m.—Walter E. Hope, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


stated that he knew of no single) 


Dependable for 80 Years 


The motorist has a friendly ally 
in the railroads. They work for 
him and serve him in many ways. 


They carry steel and other raw 
materials, completed automobiles, 
gasoline, oil, road-building mate- 
rials and machinery. 


They provide markers and other 
warnings at grade crossings, and 
they share in the cost of separat- 
ing grades. 


Their taxes help to build and 
keep up the public highways. 


Finally, railway freight and 
passenger traffic neither congests 
nor wears out the highways. A 
day's loading of railway freight 
and passengers, moving by high- 
way in 5-ton trucks and 30-pas- 
senger buses under normal traffic 
conditions, would occupy at any 
given moment approximately 
32,000 miles. 


Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


“a_-—— 


Chicago, January 1, 1931. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


cial rates pioneered by the Illinois Central System 
have encouraged motorists seeking travel pleasure 
to take their cars with them on long trips by rail. 





Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 
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ti-trust Action 
ainst Painters’ 


ent Decree Declares 

Certain Methods Involv- 

ing Cabinet Finishing Are 
In Violation of Law 


A consent decree declaring unlawful 
nd void an alleged conspiracy of St. 
‘Louis painters’ unions to prevent manu- 
facturers of other States from finishing 
and painting kitchen cabinets, store fix- 
tures and woodwork before elie 
St. Louis and vicinity has been signed: by 
the unions and the Government it was 


stated at the Department of Justice Dec. 


$1. The consent decree was filed in the 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Missouri on that date it was added. 
The petition of the Government in the 
suit instituted June 10 (United States 
v. Painters District Council, . etc.), 
charged Painters District Council No. 2, 
Painters Local Unions Nos. 23, 46, 115, 


287, and 1199 of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers 
of America, the Secretary of the Council 
and five of its business agents with a 
conspiracy to prevent the manufacturers 
of “built in” kitehen cabinets, building 
trim, store fixtures and interior wood- 
work of various kinds from selling their 
prodicts to purchasers in the St. Louis 

i-‘vict. 

7 A>vnvroximately 90 per cent of the so- 
cali- “built-in” kitchen cabinets sold 
in the United States are manufactur 
in the State of Indiana, ‘the petition 
ints out, and are sold completely fin- 
ished. The finishing requires the ap- 
lication of two coats of paint followed 
by the spraying of two coats of enamel 
which is subjected to a “baking” process. 
Conspiracy Is Charged . 

It was charged in the petition that in 
furtherance of the conspiracy the de- 
fendant unions adopted the following 
section as part of their trade rules: | The 
peinting and — of all building 
trim or fixtures for buildings constructed 
or altered in the jurisdiction of District 
Council No. 2 of St. Louis and vicinity, 
must be done by union painters and fin- 
ishers, at the prevailing wages for 
painters in this district, whether this 
work is done in or out of the city, or if 
done in the shop, mill, or on the job, 
and the same working hours and general 
working conditions prevalent with Dis- | 
trict Council No. 2 must be maintainea. 

The result of the conspiracy, it was 
alleged, was to restrict sales in the dis-| 
trict and to compel the manufacturers to | 
pay increased amounts for finishing. . 

A similar case was decided against 
Painters District Council No. 14 ef the 
Chicago and vicinity brotherhood by the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois on Oct. 9 (V U. S. Daily 2722). 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

It is announced by the Department of 
Justice that a decree in favor of the 
Government was filed today in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Missouri in an 
equity suit under the Federal anti-trust 
laws, and specifically the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, against the Painters District 
Council No. 2 of St. Louis, Mo., affiliated 
with the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paper Hangers of America, 
Painters Local Unions No. 23, No. 46,| 
No. 115, No. 137 and No. 1199 of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paper Hangers of America, all of St.| 
Louis. 

Suit Started in June 

This terminates a suit commenced on} 
June 10, 1930, against these defendants, | 
charging them with a violation of the} 
Sherman Act in a consipracy to monop- | 
olize and restrain commerce by inter-| 
fering with the free movement in inter- | 
state commerce of “built-in” kitchen 

binets, finished store fixtures, manu- | 
factured building trim, wooden bath- 
room cabinets and similar articles in 
the - anufacture of which paint was ap- 
plied by a spray in the factory at the 
time of manufacture and thereby render- 
ing unnecessary the employment of | 
ainters at the time and place of final | 
installe*ion. 

The petition also named as defendants | 
the entire membership roll of the five 
defendant unions, whose membership | 
constituted a class so numerous as to 
make it impracticable to bring them all 
before the court, but who were brought | 
in by the representation of the oat | 
vidual all of whom were officers or | 
business agents of the Painters’ Dis- | 
trict Council. ; 

The Government charged in its peti- 
tion that the defendants, knowing that | 
finished store fixtures, “built-in” kitchen 
cabinets and building trim manufactured | 
outside of the State of Missouri were | 
being purchased by building owners and 
building contractors for delivery and use 
in the City of St. Louis and vicinity, 
entered into a combination and con- 
spiracy to prevent and restrain the 
manufacturers of these products from 
selling the same in interstate commerce 
to S*. Louis purchasers. 





spiracy, were being purchased freely and 


but for the unlawful combination, the | 
that purchasers | 


Government charged 


These products, | 
at the time of the formation of the con- | 
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Accurate Information Essential 


ie ns Concluded! In Marketing Fresh Vegetables! In Last Year 


Government Agency Supplies News to Dealers on a De- 
pendable Day to Day Schedule 


f 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective o 


~ 


By Wells A. Sherman 


» Chief as i E its and Vegetables, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
: im tn Department of Agriculture t 
x oe £ wh: & 


ghly perishable 
FE bles is a 


. Accurate and 


timely information is essential to the 
proper conduct of this of modern 
merchandising. D the period 
prior to the advent of the refrigerator 
ear, when the fruit and vegetable busi- 
ness was confined to small localized 
territories surrounding individual cen- 
ters of consumption, business practices 
and competition as we know them to- 
day did not exist... All fruits and green 
vegetables were produced within haul- 
ing distance of each city or town. No 
advantage could be taken of an over- 
produ’tion 75° or 100 miles away; 
neither could a local over-supply be 
sent to meet a shortage at a point 75 
or 100 miles distant. . 

territory had a 


Each local i 
restricted a Siatin ive field of dis- 


tributipn or market of its own. No 
other district. could ¢ompete with it. 
The only competition fora market was 
between the individual growers, Dis- 
tribution or selling was confined to the 
local harvesting season except-for such 
products as potatoes, cabbage and ap- 
ples, which could be stored in cellars, 
pits, etc. Market information was 
then of little or mo value. There was 
no need for a market news service. 


‘THE development of the railroad, re- 
frigeration, and the refrigerator 
car made the fruit and vegetable in- _ 
dustry one of almost unlimited possi- 
bilities. These vastly improved trans- 
portation facilities made possible the 
hauling of fresh fruits and vegetables 
long distances to market. Producing 
territories where soil and climate 
were particularly favorable for cer- 
tain products were brought under 
cultivation and competition rapidly 
increased. It became no longer neces- 
sary for any certain town or city 
to look to one restricted area for its 
fresh fruits and vegetables, supplies 
could now be drawn from distant 
places. The marketing seasons for 
such perishable products became mate- 
rially lengthened. City consumers could 
vary their diets with numerous fresh 
fruits and vegetables the year round. 
Ample supplies of salad crops, for in- 
stance, which formerly could be se- 
cured only during the local growing 
season, are now available to the con- 
sumer every month in the year. 
Keeping pace with expansion in pro- 
duction, both as to volume produced 
and areas of production, has been the 
development of grades, standards and 
packages., With the loss of direct con- 


tact in buying and selling, it became ' 


necessary to substitute standard speci- 
fications describing the product and 
the container in which it was packed in 
order to enable buyer and seller to util- 
ize a common language of description. 
Such descriptive grades and standards 
are now in common usage for all im- 
portant fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Packages, including crates,’ baskets, 
barrels and sacks, have also become 
fairly well standardized so that every- 
one engaged in any phase of the pro- 
duce business is familiar with the 
cloth-top barrel, for example, and 
knows exactly what that container 
looks like and its capacity. This de- 
velopment has been the natural re- 
sult of the widening of the business 
field and the necessity for a standard 


basis for trading. 
= 
(THESE changes in the business of 
producing fresh frutis and vegeta- 
bles for market have been accompanied 
by similar changes in methods of mar- 


* x 


keting and business practices. During 
the pioneer days the grower and con- 
sumer dealt face to face. Many mid- 
dlemen are-now engaged in distribut- 
ing the produce to the ultimate con- 
sumer, This process, instead of one 
of direct selling, has of necessity be- 
come a very complicated one. We now 
have in addition to the grower and 
consumer, the carload shipper, the car- 
load buyer, and the cooperative asso- 
ciation at shipping point and the 
broker, the commission merchant, _the 
wholesaler, the auction house, the job- 
ber and the retailer in the receiving 
market. Each of these has his particu- 
lar function or functions to perform, 
though all of them do not participate 
in the merchandising of any one par- 
ticular lot. 

In the conduct of a business which 
involves such a large number of indi- 
viduals ‘or firms trading on such an 
extended scope in commodities pro- 
duced in all parts of the United States, 
totaling over 1,000,000 carloads an- 
nually, besides many grown in foreign 
countries, accurate, dependable and 
timely market information is vital. 
The supplying of such information is 
the work of the Market News Service 
on fruits and vegetables. p 

The market information made avail- 
able through the Market News Service 
is accurate, special emphasis being 
placed upon the necessity of securing 
and releasing nothing that is not based 
on fact. It is timely because it is a 
day service. News is released within 
from one-half hour to one and a half 
hours after it is secured. It is depend- 
able because it is available every work- 
ing day and at approximately the 


same time each day. 
= 


* * 


HE market reports make available 

to growers and shippers of and 
dealers in fresh fruits and vegetables 
specific information valuable to them 
in current trading. They show the vol- 
ume of supplies in carlots shipped 
daily, the information being segre- 
gated by States and commodities, the 
volume of carlot receipts in the large 
consuming and distributing markets 
together with the number of carloads 
held on local team tracks ready for 
sale, the prices, quality and' condition 
and grade of supplies sold or offered 
for sale in the large markets as well 
as the general state of activity in the 
market. Another section of the re- 
port shows market conditions in the 
important’ producing areas and the 
prices at which carlots are selling, to- 


gether with any other pertinen: facts | 


concerning the progress of harvesting, 
hauling to loading stations, weather 
conditions, etc. 

In the securing of basic information 
from which the market reports on 
fresh fruits and vegetables are com- 
piled, it is necessary for employes of 
the Market News Service to interview 
daily between five and six hundred 
buyers and sellers, or shippers of and 
dealers in these commodities. In ad- 
dition, reports are secured by tele- 
graph every night from every railroad 
in the United States giving the num- 
ber of carloads of these commodities 
shipped to market daily from each 
State. 

With the information so furnished 
the produce trade as a whole is placed 
in a position better to distribute ship- 
ments so as to avoid glutting some 
markets while others are undersup- 
plied. Adequate and impartial infor- 
mation is mecessary wherever and 
whenever business is dependent upon 
conditions in far away trading or con- 
suming centers. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 3, Mr. Sherman will conclude his description of the functions of 
the Division of Fruits and Vegetables, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with 
a discussion of the economic commodity surveys which it conducts. 
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Carlsbad Caverns Park Will Have 
World’s Largest Single-lift Elevator 


| Car to Be in Service Next Year Will Operate for 750 Feet, | 


According to Department of Interior 


An elevator operating over 750 feet,eventually two are planned. 


in a single lift, believed to be the long- 
est of its type in the world, is to be in- 
{stalled at Carlsbad Caverns National 
| Park to accommodate next year’s visi- 
| tors, accérding to a statement made pub- 
i lic Dec, 81 by the Department of the 
| Interior. 

The elevator, engineers claim, will trav- 
| erse the distance in one or two minutes. 
| Elevators in the Woolworth and Chrysler 
buildings, in New York City, it was 
stated, travel at about that rate, but do 


would have continued to purchase the | not operate in single lifts, 


same without hindrance. 


The decree which was entered without! What is believed 


| The statement follows in full text: 
to be the longest 


@ trial by the consent of all defendants, | single-lift elevator in the world will be 


adjudges that the combination and con- | 


spiracy of the defendants in restraint of | convenience of visitors to Carlsbad Cav- 
interstate trade and commerce and the} erns National Park next year, according 


acts, agreements and 


understandings |to plans of the National Park Service 


among them as described in the petition | of the Department of the Interior. 


are violative of the Sherman Act. 


Federal Bureau Issues 
Book on Family Budget 


x [Continued from Page 3.] 
useful since the policies themselves should 
be kept if possible in a safety deposit 
box. Similarly, the “Record of Invest- 


/ ments” supplies one with accurate finan- 


cial statements about transactions made 
with surplus funds. 

It is suggested that at the head of 
each class of expenditure, an estimate 
of expenditures which will be made for 
that purpose be set down. As the rec- 
ords of expendittres are entered it will 
be seen whether certain departments of 
living are costing more than they should 
or less than was expected. This may 
help decide whether methods of buying 


food are economical, whether too much | 


has been spent for help, whether better 
uipment would reduce the cost of some 
ings, whether buying in large quan- 
tities or at sales would correct extra 


On Nov. 25 bids for the construction 
of the elevators were opened in San 
Francisco, the award going to The Dun- 
|ning Construction Company. Only one 
elevator will be installed next year, but 
| 


high expenditures, or whether there is 
too much waste. 

There is a special page for the auto- 
mobile which is a reminder of the vari- 
ous items which should not be overlooked 
in connection with owning and running 
|the car. A complete picture includes 
not only expenditures for gas, oil, re- 
pairs, tires and* other replacements, fire, 
theft and liability insurance, tax, li- 
cense plates, care such as washing and 
greasing, and garage if one is rented, 
but also annual depreciation as shown 
by the turn in value. 

For large items such as vacations and 
Christmas spending money, savings can 
be planned. Small sums put away un- 
failingly and with regularity for such 
given objectives are a sort of insurance 
and help prevent financial worries and 
strains, 
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i for th pater ¢ : 
Consens Tt Nae gresler oumeeen and | ine about as far underground in that 





time as the elevators in the Woolworth 
and Chrysler buildings in New York 
travel above the ground. The elevators 
in these metropolitan wonders do not 
operate in single lifts, however, and it 
is believed, therefore, that the- cavern 
elevators (750 feet) will make the long- 
est single lifts in the world in the strictly 
passenger elevator class. 


Nearly $100,000 will be expended this 
Winter on the elevator project. 

Although about 25 miles of under- 
ground passages have been explored, the 
end of the caverns has by no means been 
reached. Each year the trails are ex- 
tended a little farther, and no one knows 
how far they eventually will reach. 

Seven miles of the upper levels of the 
caverns have been made accessible to vis- 
itors through the construction of trails 
and stairway ¢ and the installation of 
flood lighting. 

Several hundred feet below the upper 
levels lies amother series of caverns, 
reached only by long step-ladders and not 
yet open to the public. 

One chamber of the caverns, aptly 
called the Big Room, is nearly 4,000 feet 
long, with a maximum width of 625 feet. 
At one place its ceiling rises to a height 


of 800 feet. 


hb 


| expected that the severe declines in the 


|America, Asia, and Oceania should in- 


TES 


Decline Shown 


Volume of Exports 20 Per 
Cent Below 1929 Figure, 
Department of Commerce 
Announces 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

In comparison with the average exports 
for 1926-29 the decline is somewhat in 
excess of 20 per cent. If adjustments 
are made for price changes the actual 
volume of our exports last year ranges 
from 15 to 20 per cent below that of 
1928 and falls slightly below that* of 
1926. After three years of relative sta- 
bility the unit price of our exports, meas- 
}ured by nine months’ trade, fell in 1930 
about 7 per cent below that of 1929 and 
about 13 per cent below that of 1926. 


| The decline im our export trade was 
|not confined to a particular part of the 
| year as was the case in our rising ex- 
ports of 1929. There *was, however, a 
tendency for the monthly decrease from 
the figure of the corresponding month 
|of 1929 to become greater as the year 
proceeded. The United States was not 
| the only-country which experienced a re- 
|cession of foreign trade. In practically 
all leading commercial countries, espe- 
cially in Great Britain, Japan, Canada 
and Australia, the decline in exports con- 
tinued at a steady pace throughout the 
year. 


The geographical distribution of the 
markets responsible, to varying degrees, 
for our export declines bears a close re- 
lation to the world’s map on which are 
|indieated the principal areas producing 
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Foreign Trade Printing and Publishing Qutput 
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Winter Wheat 


Gains 8.5 Per Cent Over 1927| [s Generally in 


Census of Manufactures Shows 1929 Production for 24,- 
_ 205 Establishments in All Branches of Industry Con- 
trasted With Last Report Made Two Years Previous 


T:.e output of all branches of the pub- 
lishing and printing industry represented 
an increase of 8.5 per cent in value in 
1929 as compared to that of 1927, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Dec. 31 by 
the Bureau of the Census. The state- 
ment follows in full text: . 

According,.to a preliminary tabulation 
of data collected in the census of manu- 
factures takén in 19380, the total- value 
of products made in 1929 by establish- 


job printing, $781,745,221; 
riodicals printed for publication 
$71,467,294; books and pam- 


and 
by others, 


newspapers 


lets printed for publication by others, 


7,517,645; composition 


(machine and 


hand), sold to trade, $30,607,598; ready 
rints for others, $3,728,278. . Patterns, 


10,908,630; sheet music and books 


of 


music, $16,354,981, miscellaneous prod- 


ucts, $6,223,021. 


In: 1929 the industries as a 





those commodities in which overproduc- 
tion was most marked. The products 
which stand out are chiefly coffee, sugar, 
| cotton, wheat, wool, copper, oil, rubber, 
| tin, silk and silver. The form which this 
|map assumed was also influenced by the 
| stringency of credit conditions during 
| 1929 and the continuance during the last 
| year of an unfavorable market for long- 
| term capital issues. It is in the gradual | 
adjustment of production to consumption 
in some ef the surplus commodities and 
in world-wide reductions in interest rates 
that we can find hope that the unfa- 
vorable influences which underlie inter- 
national trade will soon be terminated. 


Based on Ten Months 


| Number of establishments...................0008 





_ The year’s decline in exports to Europe 
jis, on the basis of 1 months’ figures, ap- 
proximately 20 per cent, or 5 per cent’ 
less than the drop of total exports. For 
areas outside Europe the decline is close 
jto 30 per cent. Inasmuch as eur mar- 
kets are directly affected by sudden 
| price changes in the products of impor- 
tant consuming countries it is to be 


buying power of our markets in South 


fluence our export trade with those areas 
to a relatively high degree. Our sales to 
|South American countries, on the basis 
of available figures to date, show a de- 
cline since last year of 38 per cent. Ex- 
ports to Asia and Africa fell off 28 per 
|cent while sales to Oceania dropped by 
40 per cent. 

Further analysis of the changes in our 
export trade during 1930 shows wide va- 
riations in the degree of decline on the 
part of individual commedities. While 
there were no significant changes in the 
percentage of .total exports répresented 
by each of the important economic 
classes it happened, however, that the 
declines in individual groups were 
strongly influenced by a small humber 
of export commodities. The decline dur- 
ing the first 10 months of this year in 
the major list of our exports, which 
|consists of unmmanufactured cotton, mha- 
|chinery, petroleum products, automotive 
|products, wheat and flour, chemicals, 
|unmanufactured tobacco, fruits and nuts, 
| photographic supplies and rubber goods, 
| was approximately 23 per cent. If au- 
tomobiles and accessories are excluded 
|from this list the decline is less than 
|17 per cent. The total drop in automo- 
|tive exports, the greater part of whic’: 
jis sold in non-European markets, 
amounted to approximately 50 per cent. | 
Compared with sales during 1928, ma- 
| chinery exports rose 10 per cent, exports 
jof radio apparatus rose 85 per cent, 
|while sales of electric refrigerators 
nearly doubled and also exceeded the 
| actual total for 1929, 

A comparison of 10-month export 
figures shows that the sale of finished 
|manufacturers, though declining nearly 
25 per cent from last year’s figures, fell 
only 10 per cent if compared, with the 
javerage exports of 1926-29. Sales of 
| crude foodstuffs, compared with those of 
last year, showed the greatest decline of 
all groups at 35 per cent. The exports 
|of crude materials, manvfactured food- 
stuffs and semi-manufactures fell by ap- 
proximately 25 per cent or to the same 
degree as total exports. 

Price Drop Aided Decline 

Our imports for 1930, on the basis of 
available figures, if compared with the 
average for the years 1926-29, show a 
decline of slightly less than 30 per cént 
although on a 1928 base alone the drop 
is only about 25 per cent. Compared 
with the 1929 figures, our purchases 
from Oceania during the first 10 months 
lof 1930 fell 43 per cent while imports 
|from North American countries were the 
|only ones to fall less than 30 per cent. 
|The more marked declines in imports 
|from Asia, Oceania, Africa and South 
|America were due in large part to the 
|severe price drops in the class of com- 
modities originating in these countries. 
|As has been noted, the quantity decline 
jof the year’s total igports from all coun- 
| tries was only 15 per cent. : 

Imports of manufactured foodstuffs in 
1930, on the basis of 10-month compari- 
‘sons, fell below 1929 purchases by 33 
per cent. Crude material imports 
dropped 34 per cent and imports of 
crude foodstuffs, emi-manufactured 
products and finished manufactures fell 
respectively 25, 30 and 23 per cent. The 
quantity declines of these groups are, 
of course, considerably less than those 
of value and im the case of coffee the 
volume actually exceeded imports 
1929, 

Inasmuch as our analysis of the year’s 





At present the upper levels of the! 
caverns, located 750 feet below the nat-| 
ural cave entrance, are reached only by 
a series Of stairways and footpaths. | 
When the elevators are installed they 
will not replace the trip from the nat- 
ural entrance, but will afford another 
exit from the cave by those desiring it. 
The purpose of the modern elevators is 
to make the trip possible and comfort- 
able for those who find the return trip 
on foot to the main portions of the cave 
too strenuous. 

Engineers claim that it will be pos- 
sible to make the 750-foot trip from the 
surface to the floor of the upper levels 
of the cave in one to two minutes, travel- 


| 


| {Paper patterns 


‘oup were 
represented by 24,205 establishments, of 
which number 12,657 were reported for 
the book and job industry, 
the newspaper and periodical industry, 
and 122 for the music imdustry. The 
preceding census year. first and second were represented in each 
1929 is miade up as follows: News-|of the 48 States and the District: of 
papers and periodicals printed and pub-|Columbia, and the music industry in 15 
lished or. published only—subscriptions | States. 

and sales, $453,399,571; advertising, $1,-| The statistics for 1929 and 1927 are 
111,208,874. Books and pamphlets printed \summarized in.the following tables. The 
and published or published only, $193,-| figures for 1929 are preliminary and sub- 
914,750. Commercial printing—general. ject to revision: 


ments in the United States enga pri- 
marily in printing and publishing 


amountéd to $2;786,0756,363, an increase 
of 8.5 per cent as compared with §$2,- 
.269 reported for 1927, the last 
The total = 


§21,2 


© 


TABLE I 
Summary for the Industries, 1929 and 1927 


11,426 for|. 


Good Condition 


Rainfall Excessive During 
Week, Weather Bureau 
Says in Weekly Weather 
and Crop Review 


_ The condition of Winter wheat con- 
tinues to be good to excellent in all main 
producing regions, and the crop is pro- 
viding much pasturage in the Southwest, 
th ureau, Department of Ag- 
riculture, stated Dec. 31 in its weekly re- 
view of weather and crop conditions. 
Rainfall was extensive during the 
week, the Bureau said, moderate to 
heavy falls occurring in the heretofore 
very dry Middle Atlantic States. The 
country in general is rather well sup- 
plied with at least surface moisture, the 
— said. The review follows in full 
ext: 


the Weather 


Cold Weather Moves South 
Except for the passage of an area of 
low pressure from Texas to New Eng- 
land on the 25-28th, the. weather of the 
week was largely dominated by “highs,” 


Pct.| with a consequent subnormal trend in 


1929 
24,205 


1927 

22,558 17.3 

262,740 8.6 
$474,638,841 / 
$664,528,306 * 
$2,521,208,269 
$1,856,679,963 


‘ Inc, 
Number of establishments 


tWage earners (average for the year) .. ‘ 285,345 
Wages . $502,041,645 
¢Cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current $657,957,157 
tValue of products cceveve ss « $2,736,075,368 4 
§Value added by manufacture - « » $2,078,118,206 ll, 
Book and Job Printing 

Number of establishments . 

;/ wage earners (average for the year) ............... 150,752 
‘Wares ... $250,750,511 
tCost of material, fuel and purchased electric current $266,172,973 
tValue of products $1,000,634,856 
§Value added by manufacture $74,461,883 


11,466 
142,347 
$241,810,478 
$253,056,059 
$920,251,123 
$667,195,064 


Newspapers and Periodicals 
Number of establishments > 
+Wage earners (average for the year) .....,...... 
tWages 
tCost of“materials, 
tValue of products 
§Value added by manufacture 


11,426 
133,797 
$249,995,991 
$390,249,619 
$1,719,878,622 
$1,329,636,003 


10,973 

119,399 
$231,150,683 
$409,813,880 
$1,585,075,512 
$1,175,261,632 


Musie Printing and Publishing 
122 
196 
$1,295,143 
$1,541,565 
$15,561,885 
$14,020,320 


119 

994 
$1,677,680 
$1,658,367 
$15,881,634 
$14,223,267 


2.5 
*19.9 
*22.8 

*7.0 
*2.0 
*1.4 


tWage earners (average for the year) 

Wages 

Cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current 
tValue of products 

§Value added by manufacture ................... 


*Decrease. 

tNot including salaried employes. The average number of wage earners is based 
on the numbers reported for the seyeral months of the year. This average somewhat 
exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 
been continuously employed nares the year, because of the fact that the numbers 
employed-on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown by the pay rolls, are 
reported, usuaily no account being taken of the possibility that some or all of the wage 
earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually have 
worked the entire month. Thus in some cases the mumber reported for a given month 
exceeds the average for that month. 

tProfits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected 
for certgin expense items, such as interest on. investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, 
insurance and advertising. ’ ’ 

§Value of products less cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current. 


am TABLE It 
Printing and Publishing—Products, by Class and Value, 1929 and 1927 


1929 
24,205 
12,657 
11,426 


1927 
22,558 
11,466 
10,973 


119 
$2,521,208,269 


Number of establishments 
rarer rrr ee eoccce cos 
Newspaper and periodical 
UR) in 3d sO tis's wig babs oe ew ae bob sbbes dasewace alos 122 

Products, aggregate value ..................... . .$2,736,075,363 

, printed and published or 
tee eee we eee eeeeeee ew @ oo $1,564,607,945 

Subscriptions and sales .......eeeee.e8- pexcaewes 

Advertising 

Newspapers, total 


eeeee POO e weer rerereeae 


Newspapers and periodicals 
published? only, total 


=. 


$1,459,688,163 


| 


453,399,571 
- 1,111,208,374 
- 1,064,189,687 


429,467,144 
1,030,221,019 
977,648,187 


on 


Laeatael ta 
one coc 


Subscriptions and sales 
Advertising 
Periodicals, other than newspapers, total 


252,811,104 
724,837,083 
482,039,976 


272,674,759 
791,514,928 
500,418,258 
180,724,812 
319,693,446 


Subscriptions and sales 
MI Bho haee cues de ocb bien sous ieeed bee 
Books and pamphlets, printed and published or pub- 
lished only 


176,656,040 
305,383,936 


178,162,753 
846,752,891 


706,941,028 
54,974,959 


193,914,750 
945,066,036 


-_ 
a) 
St wis 


CeROwOT BA UINNINe s. 0 5 2 00.05.06 ses scat kbc we 781,745,221 

Newspapers and periodicals printed for publication 
by others 

Books and pamphlets printed for publication 
others 

Composition (machine and hand) sold to the trad 

Ready prints for others 


ms 
S | 
a 


71,467,294 


57,517,645 
30,607,598 
3,728,278 
10,908,630 
16,354,981 
5,223,021 


54,756,859 
26,336,549 
3,743,496 
13,782,356 
17,146,715 
5,675,391 


5.0 
16.2 
“4 
20.9 
*4.6 
*80 


Sheet music and books of music 
Other products 


*Decrease. 

7Figures include data for engraving, 
by commercial-printing establishments. 

tIn addition, paper patterns to the value of 
classified in the “Paper Goods, 


lithographing and photo-engraving reported 


$885,432 were reported b tabli 
not elsewhere Classified” pa: ay cee 


Part of Chanute Air Field to Be Used 


For Erection of Prison Quarters 


Department of Justice Is Examining Other Sites for Erec- 
tion of Hospital for Criminally Insane 


Announcement was made orally Dec.jhospital so as to care for n 
31 by Sanford Bates, Director of the Bu-|criminally insane but also neue = 
reau of Prisons, that he had just re-|chronic cases among prisoners. Con- 
ceived from the Secretary of War, Pat-|/gress recently appropriated $100,000 un- 
rick J. Hurley, a lease transferring from 





foreign trade is based largely on statis- 
tices covering only 10 months the final 
figures for 1930 may be slightly different 
from those presented in this survey. It 
is clear, however, that certain definite 
tendencies have characterized interna- 
tional trade during the last year. Ex- 
port declines were most severe in coun- 
tries dependent upon sales of crude ma- 
lerials or foodstuffs, For example, dur- 
ing the first seven months of the year 
exports of Argentina dropped 36 per 
jcent as compared with 1929. Australia 
suffered a similar decline of 31 per cent 
for the first eight months and Japan’s 
exports dropped 26 per cent during 10 
months. Im the leading industrial coun- 
tries of Europe export declines during 





the War Department to the Department 
of Justice 280 acres of Chanute Field at 
Rantoul, Ill. 

This property, he said, is to be used 
for the erection of temporary prison 


| quarters long needed by the Federal Gov- 


ernment to relieve the congested condi- 
tion in the prisons of northern Illinois. 
Present plans call for the removal from 
Chanute Field to Dayton, Ohio, of the 
Air Corps Technical School. Mr. Bates 
stated that there was a possibility that 
at some future time the remaining por- 
tion of Chanute Field might be turned 
over to the Department of Justice if the 


| War Department activities there can be 


satisfactorily transferred. 

Originally, Mr. Bates said, the Depart- 
ment of Justice sought to obtain all of 
Chanute Field in the hope that the hos- 
pital for the criminally insane, recently 
authorized by Congress to be erected 
in the central part of the country, might 
be constructed there. . As only 280 acres 
of the field were available the Bureau 
of Prisons, he said, is examining various 
other sites for the hospital. r. Bates 
further announced that the Bureau of 


of | Prisons was endeavoring to extend the 


10 months ranged from approximately 
10 per cent in Germany to 20 per cent 
in the United Kingdom. 

The loss of important markets to many 
of the world’s leading industries, wit 
resultant depression and unemployment, 
as well as the shortage of long-term 
funds, which was reflected in the almost 
total cessation of our capital exports 
during the second half of the year, ac- 
centuated the decline of buying power 
in European markets. As usual, how- 
ever, our exports to Europe, North 
America, Oceania and Africa exceeded 
our imports from those continents while 
the balance of trade was against this 
country in th® commerce with South 
America and Asia, in the latter to a con- 
siderable degree, 


der the emergency relief bill for this 
project, Mr, Bates said, so work can be 
commenced as soon as a site is selected 


and plans completed. The remaining 
money necessary to complete the proj- 
ect will be obtained through supple- 
mental appropriations. 

Mr. Bates also announced that he re- 
ceived from the War Department Dec. 
31 a lease to the property at El Reno, 
Okla., where a Federal reformatory is to 
be constructed. He expects to go to El 
Reno within the next few weeks to com- 

lete plans for the location of the re- 
ormatory. 
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Commercial Stocks 


Of Grain Compiled 





} 
Holdings of Corn, Oats, and 
Flax Are Larger 


. Commercial stocks of corn, oats, and 


; 
flax in store and afloat at the principal 
markets of the United States increased 
slightly in the week ended Dec. 27, while 
wheat, rye, and barley stocks were about 
stationary, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated Dec, 31. 

Stecks of grain on Dec. 27 and Dec. 
20, respectively, were as follows, in 
bushels, or | to the_ Department: 
Wheat, 198,679,000 and 198,944,000; corn, 
16,282,000 and 13,788,000; oats, 31,684,- 
000 and 31,356,000; rye, 16,577,000 and 
16,660,000; barley, 14,139,000 and 14,- 
(495,000; flax, 1,837,000 and 1,316,000. 

One year ago stocks were as follows: 
Wheat, 185,151,000; corm, 8,228,000; oats, 
29,568,000; rye, 12,914,000; barley, 12,- 
074,000; flax, 917,000. There were also 
82,707,000 bushels of Canadian wheat in 
store in bond in United States markets 
Dec. 27, compared with 32,522,000 on Dec, 
20 and 38,837,000 a year ago. 
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weekly mean temperatures. Two or three 
“lows” moved along the northern bordgr, 
with some warming up over the nor@h- 
ern States, Rain or snow was widespread 
on the 26-28th over most sections east 
of the Mississippi River, but the weather 
was mostly fair and rather cool other- 
wise. There was practically no precipi- 
tation of consequence west of the Missis- 
oe River during the week and an area 
of high pressure persisted over the Great 
in during the entire period, although 
minimum temperatures were not un- 
usually low for the season. 

The week was cool in the Southeast 


¥ 


from the Ohio Valley southward and also 
in the far West. Departures from nor- 
mal ranged from 4 to 8 degrees sub- 
normal in the Southeast, and in the Great 
Basin they varied from 9 degrees to as 
much as 18 degrees below the seasonal 
average. Generally warm weather pre- 
vailed over most northern States from 
New England westward to Montana, with 
the neue wens ranging from 2 to 7 
degrees above normal in the Northeast 
and from 6 degrees to as much as 15 
grees in the northern Great Plains, 
Minimum temperatures were not abnor- 
mally low for the season, with the line 
of freezing slightly higher than last 
week and subzero readings reported only 
from local areas in the West and in cen- 
tral Appalachian regions. The lowest 
temperature for the week reported from 
first-order stations was 8 degrees below 
zero at Elkins, W. Va., on the 25th. 
Mid-Atlantic Rains Heavy 
Precipitation was light to heavy over 
a wide belt extending from New Eng- 
land and the Great Lakes southwstward 
to Texas. The amounts were especially 
heavy in the parts of the middle At- 


.| lantic territory where moisture has here- 
.|tofore been scanty. Rainfall was also 


quite heavy in parts of northern and 
central Florida, southern Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, southeastern Ar- 
kansas, and in parts of Tennessee and 
South Carolina. Elsewhere over the 
country the amounts were very light to 
negligible, with large districts report- 
ing no precipitation. 

_ Moderate to heavy rains occurred dur- 
ing the week over much of the hereto- ° 
fore droughty middle Atlantic section, 
with a consequent moderation of the dry 
conditions that have prevailed for some? 
time. Many stations in this area re- 
ported falls well in excess of one inch 
and, as some fell on frozen ground, there 
was an improvement in stream flow 
noted. The Ohio Valley and some ad- 
jJacent sections are still ‘lacking ade- 
quate water supplies, but the country, 


|in general, is rather well supplied with 


at least surface moisture. Rains were 
heavy in Florida and delayed outside 
operations, but the cold weather which 
prevailed over much of the South and 
West caused a general Suspension of 
outdoor work. 

Frosts were general over much of the 
South, with strawberry bloom and tender 
truck reported damaged or killed in 
northern and central Florida. Cold 
weather also harmed citrus in the South- 
west, including unprotected groves in 
both. Arizona and California. The mild 
conditions over the Great Plains were 
extremely favorable for outside work 
and livestock, with much range open and 
little feeding necessary. At the close of 
the week, in addition to the Ohio Valley, 
water shortages were also quoted locally 
in New York State, in Iowa, locally in 
the northern Rocky Mountain region, 
and rather generally over the far South- 
west; precipitation is also reported de- 
ficient in the Pacific Northwest, espe- 
cially snowfall in higher elevations. 

Condition of Winter wheat is still 
good to excellent in all main producing 
sections. Snow cover is only spotted in 
this area, with practically none reported, 
except over the northern Ohio Valley 
States, The crop is not frozen down 
much in the southwestern part of the 
belt and is furnishing much pasturage, 
The snow cover varies widely in the 
Northwest, but wheat is apparently in 
satisfactory condition, although there 
were some reports of damage by cold 
winds. Most grain fields are securely 
covered in the central Rocky Mountain 
region, while there was apparently no 
damage by the cold in the Southwest, al- 
though some retardation of growth was 
noted. There is considerable snow in 
the Northeast, while ‘.. the Middle At- 
lantic States more or less protection was 
furnished by a varying snow blanket. 

_ Mild weather was very favorable for 
livestock in the Great Plains where much 
ranging was possible, thus saving feed. 
Winter feeding had begun in some north- 
ern Rocky Mountain sections, but much 
range is still open in Wyoming. Cattle 
and sheep are generally doing well, ex- 
cept that the severe cold was unfavor- 
able in the Great Basin. 

The cold weather caused a general 
suspension of growth in much of the 
South, although truck is doing well 
rather generally; the low temperatures 
killed or damaged strawberry bloom and 
tender truck in northern and central 
Florida, with some slight injury to hardy 
varieties, Stripping tobacco is nearing 
completion in Wisconsin, but the weather 
was unfavorable for handling in Ken- 
tucky. There was some frost damage in 
unheated citrus groves in California and 
Arizona, but gathering ‘emons, grape- 
fruit, and navels is under way in the 
former State, 


France Using More ‘Gas’ 


France’s demand for gasoline has 
doubled in the past five years. The 
yearly supply is consumed ‘by 1,200 mili- 
tary and naval planes, 1,296,167 licensed 
motor vehicles, and 405,513 motorcyc. 
now in operation in that country, t 
number of which continues to increas 
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1931 


PF OR WARD .. our pledge in 1930. ..and again in 1931! 


The Board of Directors and Officers of this Company again give evi- 
dence of their faith in the prosperity, business stability and future 
growth of the Nation’s Capital. | 


During 1931 a total of $4,591,392.00 will be expended for proper and 
necessary developments to make “Matchless Service” of greater benefit 
than ever before to our many friends and customers. Of this liberal de- 
velopment budget, it is noteworthy that over 25% or $1,240,000.00 will be 
used for the extension of service to the great suburban area. This exten- 
sion of service is in itself indicative of the confidence of the Board of 
Directors and Officers in the fundamental strength of the business 
structure of the District of Columbia and its environs. 


i 
: 


In addition to the Company’s development budget, wages to be paid 
employees during 1931 will once again place in circulation more than 
$2,500,000.00. 


Again we say, “FORWARD’’ 


We. 1 Wen, 


President 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


‘Matchless Service” 
14th & C Streets N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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To Damages Due to Sellers’ Fraud 


P id of Determining pee Recoverable 
- Where Brokers Fraudulently Sold Stock 
_- They Owned Shown in Decision 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, 


Patrick McNULTY sion, and it also contained allegations 

: oe W sufficiently specific to permit recovery 

C. HANDASYDE WHITNEY ET AL. for the false ‘representation alleged. 

‘assachusetts Supreme Judicial Court,|Manning v. Albee, 11 Allen, 520. G 

stone saved by defendants at trial | ney v. Tenney, 197 Mass. 457, 465. Ste- 

of tort in the Cvperior | wart v. Joyce, 201 Mass. 301, 310. Ginn 

| |v. Almy, 212 Mass. 486, 493, 504. As 

the case was submitted to the jury, they 
may have found for the 


Se an action 
urt. 
M. Jenckes for defendants; C. F. AL- 


BERT for plaintiff. laintiff on this 


_~ Before Ruac, C. J., Pierce, Wait, SAN-|count either for the false representa- 


” 


’ 


Gur-! 


DERSON and FieExp, JJ. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 18, 1930 

SANDERSON, J.—This is an action of 
contract or tort in two counts, the first 
alleging breach of fiduciary duty by the 
defendants as brokers in buying shares 
of stock which the plaintiff had in- 
structed them to sell, and in consequence 
‘ whereof he rescinded the purchase by 
*’ the defendants; the second, so far as 
now material, alleging, in substance, that 
the plaintiff was induced to instruct the 
defendants to buy for him stock of the 
Nonquitt Spinning Company by  mis- 
representation as to the dividend it was 
’ paying, and that thereupon the defend- 


+ ants, without the plaintiff’s consent and 


in violation of their duty as brokers and 
of their instructions, sold him 340 shares 
of stock in that corporation which they 
themselves owned; that the plaintiff sold 
a part of these securities before he 
knew of this violation of duty, and when 
he learned the facts he rescinded the 
transfer of the securities he still owned, 
tendering them to the defendants and 
demanding the purchase price with in- 
terest from the date of sale; and at the 
same time he demanded the difference be- 
tween the purchase price of the securities 
which had been sold by him before he 
realized that the defendants had violated 
his instructions, and the sale price with 
interest. 


Circumstances Surrounding 


Transaction Are Stated 


The jury returned a verdict for the 
defendants on the first count and for 
the plaintiff on the second. The case is 
brought to this court by the defendants 
exceptions. 

The testimony tended to prove that on 
Apr. 23, 1926, the plaintiff asked the de- 
fendants’ agent if he could buy stocks 
for him on margin, and, after some con- 
versation about the nature of a margin 
transaction and the merits of certain 
stock, opened a margin account with 
the defendants and placed an order to 
buy certain specified stock for his ac- 
count. There was conflicting evidence 
whether the plaintiff was told that listed 
securities were bought on the floor of 
the stock exchange by the defendants as 
agents for their customers and thet un- 
listed securities were sold directly by 
them to their customers. 

The jury could have found that the 
plaintiff was not told and did not know 
that unlisted securities were so sold. In 
accordance with their custom the de- 
fendants after each purchase mailed to 
the r‘aintiff papers referred to as ‘“‘con- 

* firr{ ion slips.” Those relating to the 
ot ase of listed securities, after the 
nar@ , addresses and date, began with 
the¢ words: “Upon your order, we have 
this lay bought for your account and 
risk’? then followed a statement of the 
det is of the transaction. 

Ox. the slips for the purchase of un- 
listed securities, after the name and ad- 
dress of the broker and date, appeared 
the words, “Sold to,” followed by the 
plaintiff’s name, and under this the name 
and amount of the stock and the price. 
Upon receiving the first slip showing a 
sale to the plaintiff of unlisted stock, 
he noticed that no commission had been 
charged and asked the agent of the de- 
fendints if there was not some mis- 
take because of this, and was told: 
“That is all right. Never mind. 
That is all right now. We didn’t charge 
any commission.” The defendants 
bought and sold securities for the plain- 
tiff during the Summer of 1926. 

Date of Plaintiff’s 
Know!edge of Facts 

The jury could have found that on 
Sept. 11 of that year the defendants’ 
agent represented to the plaintiff that 
the stock of the Nonquitt Spinning Com- 
pany was paying 6 per cent dividends 
and selling at $45 per share, and that, 
believing those statements to be true 
and in reliance upon them, he ordered 
the purchase of that stock on his ac- 
count to an amount not in excess of 
500 shares. He testified that in placing 
the order he said “‘we could stand 500 
shares” of the stock, and that the de- 
fendants’ agent said to him in substance 
that his account could stand up to that 
amount. 

The defendants in filling this order 
sent the plaintiff five confirmation slips; 
two were dated Sept.,11, and one of 
them had two items for 10 shares and 
130 shares respectively, and the other 
was for 50 shares; one dated Sept. 13 
was for 35 shares, one dated Sept. 14 
for 75 shares, and one dated Sept. 15 
for 40 shares. The Nonquitt Spinning 
Company stock was unlisted and the 
slips were in the form described above 
for such securities. 

The plaintiff testified that on Sept. 13, 
1926, he learned from a Boston paper 
that this company had paid no dividends 
since 1924, and that this information 
was confirmed by what he read in other 
Boston papers about two weeks later. 
In his subsequent dealings with the de- 
fendants the plaintiff did not refer to 
the representation concerning dividends 
on the stock, but shortly after its pur- 
chase he made complaint to the de- 
fendants that he had paid too much for 
it, and, becoming dissatisfied, he trans- 
ferred his account to another brokerage 
house on Oct. 27, 1926. In November, 
1926, he sold 220 shares of the Nonquitt 
Spinning stock through the new brokers 
at a price below what he had paid for it. 

The plaintiff testified that it was about 
June, 1927, when he first learned that 
the defendants had sold him their own 
securities and that the only difference he 
noticed between the confirmation slips 
in case of purchases of listed securities 
and those of unlisted securities was the 
absence of commission on the latter. 
Testimony was offered as to the value 
of the stock in September and October, 
1926, and on June 29, 1927. 


On the latter date the plaintiff tend- 
dered return of the 12¢ shares remain- 
ing unsold and demanded from the de- 
fendants a sum equal to the difference 
between the amount received for the 
220 shares he had sold and the amount 
paid for it when bought. with interest. 

The second count was in form to per- 
mit recovery on the ground of rescis- 


tion or upon the ground of repudiation 


of the contract for breach of a fiduciary 


duty. 

These causes of action should have 
|been set out in separate counts. Patch 
ly, Cashman, 244 Mass. 378, 379. The 
defendants having answered and gone to 
trial on the merits cannot now object 
| beeause distinet causes of action are set 
forth in one court. Paine v. Kelley, 197 
| Mass. 22, 27. 

In June, 1927, when the plaintiff tend- 
ered to the defendants the shares of 
stock he then held and demanded pay- 
ment of the sum which represented 
his loss on the rest of the stock, it was 
too late for him to rescind on the ground 
of the fraudulent representation to 


which he testified. After he knew that} 


the representation was untrue, he re- 
tained the whole stock for a substantial 
period of time without making an offer 
\to return it and then sold part of it. 

In the case of the sale of property 
if the buyer intends to rely upon recis- 
lsion he must return or offer to return 
the property within a reasonable time 
lafter he has gained knowledge of the 
facts which give him a right to rescind. 
Bassett v. Brown, 105 Mass. 551, 557. 
| Plympton v. Dunn, 148 Mass, 523, 527. 
McKinley v. Warren, 218 Mass. 310, 
313. Skillings v. Collins, 224 Mass. 275, 
277. : 

The right to bring an action for dam- 
ages caused by the false representation 
would not be affected by the loss df the 
right to rescind on that ground, nor 


would such a right of action be barred | 


by reason of the fact that the plaintiff 
has attempted to repudiate or rescind 
and has in the same action attempted to 
recover on that ground. Furber v. Dane, 
204 Mass. 412, 415. Corbett v. Boston 
& Maine Railroad, 219 Mass. 351, 357. 
Burke v. Willard, 249 Mass. 313, 317. 


Right to Bring Action 


Not Lost to Plaintiffs 


In Hall v. Paine, 224 Mass. 62 and 
230 Mass. 62, it was decided that one 
who is dealt with as a broker is not at 
liberty, as a principal, either to buy from 
or to sell directly to the customer stocks 
which he is directed, as a broker, to sell 


or buy for him; and that, on discover-| 


ing that the broker has so dealt, the 
customer may repudiate the transaction 


and recover what he had paid with in-} 
Wisbey v. Alan Shepard & Co.,! 


terest. 
Inc., 268 Mass. 21, 22. 

It was not disputed that all the shares 
of Nonquitt Spinning Company stock pur- 
chased by the plaintiff. were owned by 
the defendants and sold to him at aa 
advance over what they paid for them. 
There was nothing in the form of the 
order for the purchase of Nonquitt Spin- 
ning Company stock to indicate that 
the transaction was not to be executed 
by the defendants as brokers in accord- 
ance with the arrangement made when 
they undertook to buy stock for the plain- 
tiff on margin. 

He had a right to assume that in all 
the transactions concerning the buying 
and selling of stock the defendants would 
continue to act as brokers unless noti- 
fied in some way that the relationship 
had changed. He testified that he was 
not so notified. 

The defendants contend that as mat- 
ter of law the plaintiff had notice that 
they were selling him their own stock 
and therefore could not rescind upon that 
ground. The judge was justified in not 
ruling that the confirmation slips were 


notice to him that the defendants were | 


selling their own stock. A witness called 
by the defendants testified that the pur- 
pose of the slips was to let the cus- 
tomer know the next morning after a 
purchase what he had paid for his stock. 
They were not part of the original con- 
tract. Leviten v. Bickley, Mandeville & 
Wimple, Inc., 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 825, 826. 
To maintain the contention that they 
bound the plaintiff with knowledge that 
he was buying the defendants’ property, 
it must appear not only that he read or 
should he -e read them but also that if 
read they would give him notice of a 
direct sale. 


Lack of Commission 
Charge Not Notice 


The absence from the slips of a charge kat abemntis t amAlok Pine 
{on the second count. 


for commission could not be ruled to be 
notice of a direct sale, especially in view 
of the answer received by the plaintiff 
when he directed the attention of the 
defendants’ agent to this omission. It 
cannot be said as matter of law that 
the words “Sold to” on the slips con- 
cerning the stock in question, either 
when the slips are considered by them- 
selves or in connection with other slips 
representing purchases by the defend- 
ants as brokers, bound the plaintiff with 
notice that the defendants were selling 
him their own stock. See Metcalf v. 
Williams, 144 Mass. 452, 454; Green- 
burg v. Whitney, 245 Mass. 3038, 306. 


The words are not necessarily incon-; 


sistent with the interpretation that the 


brokers were selling property of another} 
v. Paine, 224 Mass. } 


customer as in Hall 
62, 74, 76. It was for the jury to say 
under all the circumstances whether the 
confirmation slips were notice to the 
plaintiff that he was buying directly 
jfrom the defendants, or should have put 
him upon inquiry to ascertain if that 
was so. Picard vy. Beers, 195 Mass. 419, 
428, 

The judge was justified in leaving to 
|the jury the question whether the letter 


|of Oct. 13, 1926, from the defendants to | 
the plaintiff was notice that they had| 
It contained | 


sold their own stock to him. 
among other statements the words: “On 
Saturday, Sept. 11, you gave us an order 
to purchase for your account these va- 
rious stocks and sales to you were con- 
shares of this stock and the names of 
fendants said they purchased certain 
firmed.” It also gave dates when the de- 
brokers from whom purchased, and re- 
ferred to the price at which’ the 
defendants sold a part of the stock to 
the plaintiff and to the fact that the 
low prices for some of it were due to 
their accumulation of stock for 
own account at lower prices and that 
| they gave him the benefit of that fact. 

The transfer from the defendants to 
janother firm of brokers of the account 
| with all securities then hele for the 


| stock could be found to be 


their | 


Upheld in Right Trade Protection 


Provided by Pan 


_ American Accord 


Agreement Is Designed to 
Protect Trade Marks and 
Trade Names and to Sup- 
press Unfair Methods 


| | 
The inter-American convention for| 
trade mark and commercial’ protection. | 
recently ratified by the Senate, provides | 
for the protection of trade ‘marks and} 
trade names and the repression of un-| 
fair competition and false indications of 
geographical origin, according to a state- 
{ment just issued by the Pan American 
| Union. 
| The statement follows in full text: 


This convention, which was signed by 
| the representatives of 18 Pan American 
nations on Feb. 20, 1929, provides, among | 





! 





|other articles, for the equality of na- 
| tionals of any of the contracting States | 
and aliens who may be engaged in busi- 
|ness or agriculture in any one of the) 
| States which has become a party to the} 
| convention. 


Protection Afforded 


In addition to the convention, a pro- 
tocol on the inter-American registration 
of trade marks was signed at that time, 
and also ratified by the Senate, which 
provided principally for the effective 
operation of the Inter-American Trade 
Mark Bureau at Havana, Cuba. Na-| 
tionals of states adhering to both the 
convenetion and the protocol, in order} 
to obtain protection for trade marks in 
countries other than their own, can be 
protected either by applying directly 
to the proper office of the state in which 
they desire protection, or through the} 
Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau. 

Certain types of trade marks, which) 
infringe upon rights already acquired by| 
other persons in the country where reg-| 
istration is desired, or which lack any 
distinctive character, or which offend 
public morals or may be contrary to the 
public order, are among those upon 
which registration or deposit may be're-! 
fused or cancelled. : 

Revision Provided 

An important article of the convention 
provides that it shall be subject to peri- 
odie revision with the object of introduc- 
ing therein such improvements as experi- 
ence may indicate would be advantageous. 
It was suggested that this provision for 
flexibility in the convention could be 
made most effective by having each na- 
tion represented at Pan American con- 
ferences include in their delegations a 
number of experts on the subject of 
trade-marks, who would be in a position 
to introduce such changes in the conven- 
tion as might be deemed expedient. 

In additiop to the United States, Cuba 
and Guatemala have already ratified the 
convention, and Cuba has also ratified 
the protocol. These agreements are 





| now in effect in those countries, and will 


become effective in all the other con- 
tracting states as soon as the govern- 
ments have taken the necessary action 
of ratification. 


plaintiff’s benefit could not be ruled to 
be a ratification of the transactions now 
under consideration. 

Under the order given the several 
sales of the Nonquitt Spinning Company | 
separate | 
transactions and the judge could not 
have ruled that the sale of a part of} 
this stock before the facts became known} 
deprived the plaintiff of the right of | 


| rescission as to the shares he continued 


to own. Edward Thompson Co. v. Wash- 
burn, 191 Mass. 6, 9. Barlow Manuf. 
Co. v. Stone, 200 Mass. 158, 160. Bar- 
rows v. Fuller, 253 Mass. 79, 83. The 
casgin this respect is distinguishable 
from cases like Morse v. Brackett, 98 
Mass. 205, 207, where specific property 
has been sold under an entire contract. 
“An election made in ignorance of ma- 
terial facts is, of course, not binding, | 
when no other person’s rights have been 
affected thereby.” Watson yv. Watson, 
128 Mass. 152, 155. 


Refusal to Direct 
Verdict Affirmed 

Material facts bearing on the issue 
being in dispute, the question whether 
the plaintiff acted within a reasonable 
time in disaffirming the sale because of 
breach of fiduciary duty was for the 
jury. Bassett v. Brown, 105 Mass. 551, 
557. If the plaintiff’s first knowledge 
of the facts concerning the sales by 
the defendants of their own property to 
him was gained in June, 1927, the at- 
tempted avoidance on June 29, 1927, 
could not be held as matter of law not 


ito have been within a reasonable time. 
| Wisbey v. Alam Shepard & Co., Inc., 


| 268 Mass. 21, 24. 
The trial judge was right in refusing 
the defendants 


In the charge the judge ruled in sub- 
stance that in case the jury found that 
the plaintiff acted within a reasonable 
time to avoid and repudiate the sale, 
he is entitled to recover the difference 
between the price paid for the 120 shares 
of the Nonquitt Spinning Company stock 
tendered and the market value of the 
stock at the time of tender. 

Referring to the remaining 220 shares 
his charge as to damages was in the 
following language: “With respect to 
the number of shares which were sold 
and which were not tendered back and 
which it is claimed he was induced to 
purchase through misrepresentation, it, 
is for you to say with respect to them 
how much * * as a result of this mis- 
representation in paying a certain sum: 
for these shayes he sulffered when they 
were sold by Phe plaintiff without know]l- 
|edge that when he purchased them from 
|the defendants they were selling him 
|their own stock * * *, He would be| 
}entitled, if there was such misrepre- | 
; sentation, to recover all the damages | 
which arose or were occasioned as the 
natural consequence of such misrepre- | 
sentation, if such there was.” 


Claim Said to Be 
Based on Losses 


To the rulings quoted the defendants | 
saved exceptions, and no rulings except- | 
ing those stated were given to guide the 
jury in case they awarded damages, 
either because of the violation of duty 
by the defendants in selling their own 
stock or because of false representation. 

The plaintiff is not seeking to recover 
secret profits. made by the defendants , 
in selling their own stock to him, but is 
basing his right of action upon his own 
losses. The ruling relating to the as- 
sessment of damages in case the jury 
should decide that the plaintiff was 
within his rights in undertaking to 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.) 
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| Norwood et al. v. Ward, Attorney General, et al. 


CURRENT 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Federal Safety Appliance Act—Car coupler—Failure to operate— 


A car coupler was not, as a matter of law, defective within the meaning of 
the Federal Safety. Appliance Act because a breakman, while on the moving car 
in.a switching operation, failed to lift the coupler pin by pressing on the pin 
lifter with his foot, where there were no mechanical defects and the coupler 
operated properly both before and after the accident. 

Meisenhelder, Admin., v. Byram et al., Receivers; Minn. Sup. Ct. No. 27692, 
Dec. 19, 1930. 


Garnishment—Costs—Garnishee’s attorney’s fees—Release of funds by defend- 
— epee against plaintiff after rendition of judgment against de- 
endant— 


Where funds in the hands of garnishee banks were released on the principal 
defendant’s exception of a bond therefor, the \attorney’s fees incurred by the banks 
in denying indebtedness to the defendant were not taxable against the plaintiff 
on his recovery of a money judgment against the defendant and its surety, under 
a Texas statute providing that “where the garnishee is discharged upon his 
answer, the costs of the proceeding, including a reasonable compensation to the 
garnishee, shall be taxed against the plaintiff,” but were taxable against the 
defendant, since the banks were not discharged upon their answer, within the 
meaning of the statute, but were released by the defendant’s bond, and the de- 
fendantg as the party against whom the judgment was rendered, was liable for 
all the costs regularly incurred. 


Morriss v. First National Bank et al.; C. C, A. 5, No. 5981, Dec. 18, 1930. 


Railroads—Operation—Crossing 
car— 


A Massachusetts statute which requires a railroad company to equip each 
“locomotive engine” with “a bell of at least 85 pounds in weight, and a steam 
whistle” and to ring such bell and blow such whistle on the approach of a cross- 
ing, and which makes the company, on the failure to give soak statutory signals, 
liable for damages sustained in a crossing collision, in the absence of gross or 
wilfut negligence on the part of the person who is injured or killed or whose 
property is damaged therein, is not applicable to the railroad company’s opera- 
tion of a gasoline motor car on its tracks, but is limited in its application to the 
operation of engines propelled by steam. 


Libby, Admin., v. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad; Mass. Sup. 
Jud. Ct., Dece 20, 1930. 


accidents—Statutory signals—Gasoline rail 


Telephones—Contracts—Physical connection of lines—Dedication of connection 
to public use— 
Long continued physical connection of, the lines of Ko telephone companies 
under a contract between the two companies which expressly provided for its 
termination at the will of either company, did nct, after termination of the 
contract, entitle one company to the continued use of the other company’s system 
on the theory that the connection was thereby dedicated to the public, where 
the public was afforded-prompt and conan service without such connection. 
Oklahoma-Arkansas?’ Telephone Co. v. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; C. C. 
A. 8, No. 8721, Dec. 20, 1980. 
Telephones—Regulation ond operation—Physical connection of lines—State stat- 
utes—Construction— 

A telephone company was not entitled to the physical connection of its lines 
with the system of another company under Arkansas statutes requiring every 
telephone company to “supply all applicants for telephone connection and fa- 
cilities without discrimination or partiality,” since the statute has reference to 
the impartial transmission of messages for patrons and to the telephone con- 
nection for which patrons customarily apply, and not to the physical connection 
of one company’s line with that of apother company, and since Congress by 
conferring upon the Interstate Commerce Commission full repsletety powers 
over interstate carriers engaged in the transmission of intelligence by wire, 
has suspended the power of the States to regulate the transmission of interstate 
messages and the facilities for such transmission. 


Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. v. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; C. C. - 


A. 8, No. 8721, Dec. 20, 1930. 


Telephones—Regulation and operation—Physical connection of lines—Power of 
Railroad Commission of State— . 

The Railroad Commission of Kentucky does not have the power, in the exercise 
»f discretion, to refuse the application of a telephone company for the physical 
‘onnection of its line with the system of another company, since under the 
constitution and the statutes of the State one company is entitled to transmit 
nessages received by it over the lines of another company without unreasonable 
Jelay or discrimination, and the Commission is required, as a ministerial body, 
to grant an application for connection, and has discretion merely in the matter 
of determining the rules and regulations under which the service is to be rendered, 
the cost of making the connection and the division of rates. 

Railroad Commission of Kentucky et al. v. Northern Kentucky Telephone Co. 
et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 19, 1930. 

Summary of opinions published “in fuli text tn this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Brokers—Stockbrokers—Liability to customer—False representations as to divi- 
dends—Measure of damages— 
Stockbrokers who induced their customer to purchase stock by false repre- 


sentations as to dividends were liable to the customer for the difference between 


the value of the stock and what its value would have been if it had been as rep- 
resented.—MeNulty v. Whitney et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Dail: 
3316, Jan, 2, 1931. 


Brokers—Stockbrokers—Sale of own stock—Liability to customer for loss sus- 
tained on resale—Proximate cause— 

Stockbrokers who sold their own stock to a customer without his knowledge, 
in violation of their fiduciary duty to the stockholder, were not liable to the 
customer for the loss sustained on his resale of a portion of the stock, since 
such loss was not the proximate result of the stockbrokers’ violation of their 


| fiduciary duty in selling him their own stock.—McNulty v. Whitney et al. (Mass. 


Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily 3316, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Brokers—Stockbrokers—Fraudulent sale of stock—Purchaser’s right to rescind— 
Failure to return stock within reasonable time— 

Purchaser of corporate stock from stockbrokers, on the brokers’ false represen- 
tations as to dividends, who retained the stock for nine months after his. dis- 
covery of the fraud, and during such period resold a portion of the stock, was 
not entitled to rescind the purchase, on the ground of such false representations, 
and recover the price paid to the brokers for the stock which remained in his 
possession and was tendered to the brokers, and the difference between the price 
paid to the brokers for the stock resold to third persons and the price received 
therefor, since he did not return or offer to retttrn the stock within a reasonable 
time after the discovery of the fraud.—McNulty v. Whitney et al. (Mass. Sup. 
Jud. Ct.)—V U. §S. Daily 3316, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Brokers—-Stockbrokers—Sale of own stock—Ratification by customer—Transfer 
of account to other brokers— 

The transfer by a stockbroker’s customer to another firm of stockbrokers of 
his account with all securities held for his benefit did not constitute a ratifica- 
tion of his purchase from the former of stock owned by the brokers themselves, 
without the customer’s knowledge of such fact, so as to preclude the customer 
from rescinding the purchase, on the ground that the brokers sold their own 
stock.—MeNulty v. Whitney et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 3316, 
Jan. 2, 1931. 


Brokers—Stockbrokers—Sale of own stock—Customer’s right to rescind—Effect 
of sale by customer of portion of stock 

Where a customer ordered stockbrokers to purchase 500 shares of the stock 
of a corporation, and the brokers, in filling the order, sent the customer five con- 
firmation slips for an aggregate of 500 shares, over a period of four days, the 
customer’s sale of a portion of the stock before discovery of the fact that the 
stockbrokers had sold him their own stock did not deprive the customer of the 
right to rescind as to shares he continued to own, on the ground of the stock- 
brokers’ breach of their fiduciary duty, since the several sales of the stock could 
be found to be separate transactions.—McNulty v. Whitney et al. (Mass. Sup. 
Jud. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily 3316, Jan. 2, 1931. 

Brokers—Stockbrokers—Liability to customer—Fraudulent representations as 
to dividends—Effect of action to rescind— 

Stockbrokers’ customer, who was induced to purehase the brokers’ stock on 
false representations as to dividends, was not precluded from recovering dam- 
ages caused by the false representations by the fact that his retention of the 
stock for an unreasonable period of time after discovering the fraud deprived 
him of the right to return the stock and rescind the purchase, or by the fact 
that he attempted to rescind and to recover the damages in the same action and 
on the same ground.—MeNulty vy. Whitney et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud, Ct.)—V U. S. 
Daily 3316, Jan. 2, 1931. 


Brokers—Stockbrokers—Sale of own stock—Rescission by customer—Delay in 
repudiation of purchase after discovery of broker’s breach of fiduciary duty— 

Stockbrokers’ customer’s delay of Jess than a month in repudiating the pur- 
chase of stock after his discovery that the brokers, in violation of their fiduciary 


duty, had sold him their own stock, was not unreasonable, as a matter of law, 


so as to deprive him. of the right to rescind.—McNulty v. Whitney et al. (Mass. 
Sup. Jud, Ct.)—V U.S. Daily 3816, Jan. 2, 1981. 
Licenses—Occupations—Furnishing information as to personal and business 
character of others—Constitutionality of statute—Police power—Discrimination 
—Reasonableness— 

A New York statute which requires a license to engage in the business of 
supplying information as to the personal character of others and as to the kind 
of business they are engaged in, is a valid exercise of the police power; it is not 
unconstitutional, as discriminatory, by reason of an exemption in favor of per- 
sons furnishing credit information, if construed to require credit rating agencies 
to be licensed where reports include information as to character and habits as 
well as financial credit; nor ig it void on the ground that it is unreasonable 
because of the requirement of three years’ experience in specified kinds of em- 
ployment, if such provision be construed to require three years of experience in 
obtaining information as to personal and business character, however acquired, 
in accordance with the construction placed thereon by the. State officials.— 


D. C., 8. D. N. Y.)— 5. 
Daily 3316, Jan. 2, 1931. : 5 te ee 
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Exemption in Favor of Persons Furnishing 
Financial Information Said Not to Make 
Statute Unconstitutional 


New York, N. Y. 
May Norwoop AND CARLISLE Norwoop 


” 
v. 
HAMILTON WARD, ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


ET AL. 
District Court, S. D, New York. 
Equity No. 55/219. 


On motion for injunction pendente lite 


upon bill, answers, and supporting af- : 


fidavit. 

Sipney S. Bosse for plaintiffs; Ropert 
S. Bryer, Deputy Assistant Attorney 
General, and Fretix C. BENVENGA for 
defendants. 

Before Swan, Circuit Judge, and, Coxe 
and Carrey, District Judges, con- 
vened pursuant to the provisions of 
section 266 of the Judicial Code (28 
U. S. C., section 380). 

Opinion of the Court 

Dec. 2, 1980 
Swan, Circuit Judge.—Thé bill alleges 
that May Norwood is owner, and Car- 
lisle Norwood 8rd., her husband, is man- 
ager, of a business which they have con- 
ducted in New York City under the name 
of Advertisers’ Protective Service for 
upwards of seven years. The business 
consists in making, upon request, written 
reports to persons who may be solicited 
for advertising or for charitable con- 
tributions, concerning the reliability 
and nature of the publications which so- 
licit advertising and of the charities 
which solicit contributions. Compensa- 
tion for such service is charged to 

clients on a yearly basis. 


The defendants are the attorney gen- 
eral and the Secretary of State of the 
State of New York and the district at- 
torney of the county of New York. It is 
alleged that these officials are threaten- 
ing to enforce the provisions of arti- 
cle 7 of the General Business Law 
of New York (ch. 27, Laws of 
1927) against the plaintiffs, thereby 
destroying their business, and that the 
law under which they propose to 
act is unconstitutional. 


License Requirement for 
Investigators in Question 


Article 7 r-quires that persons engag- 
ing in the business of supplying for hire 
“information as to the personal char- 
acter of any person or firm or as to 
the character or kind of business and 
| occupation of any person, firm, company 
|or corporations,” shall obtain a license 
so to do, to be issued by the Secretary 
of State. It is conceded that plaintiffs 





\| have not obtained a license, and it is 


|alleged that neither plaintiff can obtain 
}one because lacking the experience re- 
| quired by the statute as a prerequisite. 

It is further alleged that the defend- 
jants are conducting an investigation of 
| plaintiffs’ business and that the district 
jattorney of the county of New York 
| threatens to prosecute them criminally 
|upon the completion of the investigation. 
| The bill also avers that enforcement of 
| the statute will cause irreparable injury 
| to plaintiffs’ business and that the con- 
| troversy involves more than the juris- 
| dictional amount of $3,000. The prayer 
|is for a temporary injunction to be made 
| permanent upon the final bearing. Plain- 
| tiffs’ supporting affidavit merely ampli- 
fies in details which need not now be 
| stated the averments of the bill. 


The answers admit that plaintiffs’ busi- 
| ness is such as to require a license under 
|article 7 and is being ‘conducted with- 
}out one, and that an investigation is 
|under way which will result in criminal 
| prosecution if it discloses a violation of 
|the statute. - 


| The plaintiffs’ argument concedes, as it 
|must, that the State may regulate the 
| business of private detective. Lehon v. 
|City of Atlanta, 242 U. S. 58; Fox 
v. Smith, 128 N. Y. App. Div. 369, 
reversed on another ground in 197 N. Y. 
|527. But it is contended that the busi- 
ness of supplying information as_ to 
personal character or as to the charac- 
ter or kind of business of a person, firm 
|or corporation is not a business for 
| which a license may legally be required 
under an exercise of the State’s police 
| power. 

| The business in question is closely akin 
}to that of private detectives. We can 
not say that requiring a license as pre- 
requisite to engaging in such business 
is in itself beyond the power of the 
State. The Legislature may fairly think 
that the public is entitled to some as- 
surance as to the integrity and com- 
;petency of those engaging in the busi- 
ness of ferreting out and reporting facts 
relating to the personal or business 
character of others. Cf. People v. Per- 
jreta, 253 N. Y. 305 (milk gatherers); 
| Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co., 242 U. S. 539 
(license for dealers in securities); Brazee 
v. Michigan, 241 U. S. 340 (license for 
;employment agencies); Roman v. Lobe, 
|248 N. Y. 51 (license for real estate 
brokers). 


Exemptions Said to Make 
Measure Discriminatory 


2. The statute is also attacked as dis- 
criminatory and invalid because it ex- 


* * % 


persons, including “any person 
| whose business is the furnishing of in- 
| formation as to the business and finan- 
| cial standing, credit and responsibility of 
persons, firms, or corporations.” While 
we confess to some difficulty in seeing 
|the reasons for exempting financial 
rating agencies, we cannot say on this 
motion that there may not be differences 
in the manner of gathering information 
as to financial ratings as distinguished 
|frpm gathering information as to per- 
sonal character or business “character”; 
hence the social evils to be. guarded 
against by a licensing statute may not 
be identical in the two types of business. 

We cannot hold that the legislative 


Government Denied Right 
To Inspect Alabama Prisons 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Dec. 31. 
Federal inspectors have no right to in- 
spect prisons and jails in Alabama where 
|Federal prisoners are confined, eccord- 





| Attorney General’s Office. The ruling 
|was made in response to an inquiry of 
|Dr. Glenn Andrews, State Prison In- 
| Spector. 

|is concluded, would constitute an in- 
|vasion of the State’s rights. It is 
| pointed out that the State of Alabama, 
through its ¢ounty boards of revenue 
and the office of the State prison in- 
spector, already maintains thoroughly 
adequate prison inspection service, 


|}empts by section 75 certain classes of ' 


ing to a ruling just announced by the} 


Inspections by a Federal inspector, it| 


| classification is necessarily unreasonable, 
Moreover, there is some doubt whether 
the statute exempts merely credit rating 
reports or all reports made by a credit 
rating agency. One Attorney General 
of the State has ruled (36 St. Dept. 
Rep. 450), that credit reporting 
agencies which report also upon personal 
character and habits of their subjects 
are required to be licensed under article 
7. If this is a permissible interpreta- 
tion, and certainly we are not required 
to say it is not, it is all the easier to 
sustain the exemption. 

The most serious challenge to consti- 
tutionality is based on the alleged un- 
reasonableness of the previous experi- 
ence prescribed for applicants for a 
license. Prior to 1910 the statute re- 
quired applicants to state name, age, etc., 
“and such further facts as may be re- 
quired * * * to show the good char- 
acter, competency and integrity” of the 
applicant. The amendment of 1910 
(chapter 515, Laws:1910) added the re- 
quirement that the applicant shall estab- 
lish that he “has been regularly ,em- 
ployed as a detective or ‘shall have @een 
a member of the United States Govern- 
ment Secret Service, a sheriff, or meng 
ber of a city police department of ‘a 
rank or grade higher than that of pa- 
trolman, for a period of not less than 
three years.” 


Right to Require 
Experience Upheld 


This requirement, if read literally, 
gives rise to ‘oubt whether it does not 
unreasonably limit the classes of persons 
privileged to engage in the business in 
question. Other persons without such 
experience may be equally able to show 
the good character, competency and in- 
tegrity which the Legislature may rea- 
senably insist uvon. If the statute is 
construed to make the specified experi- 
ence the sole means of proving compe- 
tency and integrity, there would be at 
least serious question whether the test 
is not arbitrary and the requirement in- 
valid within the principle of Smith v. 
Texas, 233 U. S. 630: see also, People 
v. Harrison, 170 N. Y. App. Div. 802, 
aff’d, 219 N. Y. 562; Atchison, etc., Ry. 
v. Arizona, 265 Pac. 602. 

Indeed, this doubt was recognized by 
a former attorney general of the State 
who, in order to sustain the statute, 
ruled that the term “detective” is to be 
construed broadly so as to include at 
least all experience in work which can 
be” considered the supplying of “in- 
formation as to personal character”; 
i. e., the type of experience that 
will qualify is at least coextensive 
with the type of work for which a li- 
cense may be required under section 70. 
Ops. Atty. Gen. N. Y. (1919) 256. 

That same opinion also held that one 
who did such work for a single employer 
without holding himself out to the public 
generally did not require a license but 
could thereby acquire the necessary ex- 
perience. In an earlier opinion, also, a 
broad view of the term “detective” was 
taken. Ops, Atty. Gen. (1911) 422. > 
It would seem, then, that the statht 
can be treated by this court as if it read 
that three years’ experience in obtaining 
information as to personal and business 
character must be had as_prerequisit 
to obtaining a license to engage inde- 
pendently in that type of business. So 
construed the question becomes whether 
it is within legislative competence to 
prescribe a period of apprenticeship for 
those engaging in the business in ques- 
tion. Such a test of competency would, 
we believe, be valid. It does not unrea- 
sonably restrict the class of persons who 
may enter the business. Cpmpare La- 
tourette v. McMaster, 248 U. S. 465. 

Plaintiffs argue that the statute does 
not permit of so liberal an interpretation 
as that made by the attorneys general. 
Of this we are not convinced, and, in the 
absence of any State decision construing 
the statute, we are disposed to accept the 
interpretation of State officials chafged 
with its enforcement—especially when 
such interpretation will enable us to up- 
hold the statute and a contrary construc- 
tion would destroy it. Moreover, it is 
not impossible that the experience re- 
quirement added by the 1910 amendment, 
if deemed invalid, might be held a sep- 
arable provision, with the result that its 
invalidity would not invalidate the earlier 
enacted provisions. But we do not find it 


necessary to rule upon this latter ques- 
tion. 


Inability to Obtain 
License Not Shown 


The plaintiffs have not shown their in- 

ability to obtain a license. It is true 
that the “Fourteenth” paragraph of the 
bill alleges that “it is impossible for 
either of the plaintiffs. to comply with 
provisions of the statute governing yth@ , 
issuance of a license, since neither « 
them possesses the prerequisite experi- 
ence, which is employment for a period 
of not less than three years as 
“a detective, member of the secret serv- 
ice, sheriff or city policeman.” 
_ But it is apparent that this conclusion 
is based upon their own interpretation 
of the statutory requirements, not upon 
any ruling by the Secretary of State 
after application made to him for the is- 
suance of a license. Moreover, the plain- 
tiffs’ supporting affidavit avers that they 
have had many years’ experience in ¢ar- 
rying on the business of the Advertisers’ 
Protective Service and similar businesses, 
so that they are fully qualified and com- 
petent to render the services in which 
they are engaged; and that the service 
they have rendered to clients has been 
entirely satisfactory and no complaint 
has ever been made of their lack of com- 
petency or skill, 

If application for a license be made 
to the Secretary of State coupled with 
proof of such experience and competency, 
it seems not unlikely that the Secretary 
of State, acting under the opinion of the 
Attorney General, who would probably 
follow the liberal ruling of his predeces- 
sors in construing the experience re- 
quirements of the statute, would grant 
the plaintiffs a license. «.t any rate, 
they have not satisfied us that he would 
not. 

The answer of the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State, in failing to 
deny the plaintiffs’ averment that it is 
impossible for them to comply with the 
statute, is not, we think, to be deemed 
an admission that a license would neces- 
sarily be refused, should they apply. As 
was said in Lehon v. City of Atlanta, 242 
U. S. 58, 56: “To complain of a ruling 
one must be made the victim of it.” For 
the reason that the plaintiffs have 
shown their inability to obtain a liceh¥e, 
their motion for a preliminary injunctign. 
| is denied. ¥ 
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3 Rule for Taxing 
Sale of Stock of | 


Subsidiary Given 
Gain or Loss for Tax Pur-, 
poses Found to Be Differ- | 
ence Between Cost and | 
Selling Price of Shares 


Where a corporation sells the stock 
of a subsidiary the gain or loss is the 
difference between the cost and selling} 
price, the General Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, has held. 


In years prior to the sale, the parent 
and subsidiary companies filed consoli- 
dated returns and the parent company 
had offset the subsidiary’s losses against 
its gains. That fact did not require an 
adjustment in determining the gain or 
loss on a sale of the subsidiary’s stock, 
the General Counsel held, modifying a 
previous holding. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8889. 

CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as 
to the effect of the decision of United 
States District Court, Southern District 
of New York, in the case of United Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation v. Anderson (42 Fed. 

2d) 781), on General Counsel’s Memo- 

yon 7765, in which memorandum an 
opinion was expressed relative to the 
proper adjustments to be made to the 
gain or loss basis of stock of a subsid- 
lary corporation in the hands of a par- 
ent corporation. 

That memorandum dealt with four 
problems, each of which arose upon a 
separate statement of, facts. Only the 
fourth statement of facts is of interest 
at this time. This statement of facts is 
as follows: 

“4, Cotporation Y owned all the stock 
of Corporation Z during the year 1925, 
and Corporation Y derived a gain in ex- 


TEMENTS Onty Are Pr 
ITHOUT COMMENT BY THE | 


justment to the 


Mary Allen Emery, Executrix of the 
Estate of John T. Emery. Docket No. 
24416. 

1. Ownership of property deter- 
mined. 

2. Where an estate of joint ten- 
ancy was created in 1920 between 
the decedent an dhis wife and the 
decedent died on Dec. 25, 1921, only 
one-half of the value of such prop- 
erty should be included in the gross 
estate of the decedent for estate 
tax purposes, 

J. T, Fargason. Docket No. 26272. 

Petitioner’s father died prior to 
Mar. 1, 1913, leaving a will in which 
he gave, bequeathed and devised all 
his property, both real and personal, 
to’ petitioner and his sister. Held, 
that the real estate owned by peti- 
tioner’s father at the time of his 
death passed immediately to peti- 
tioner and his sister as tenants in 
common and was at no time owned 
by the estate of petitioner’s father 
or the executors thereof. 

Upon the evidence, held, petitioner 
and his sister made a gift with a 





cess of the loss sustained by Corporation 
Z. during such taxable year. A consoli- 
dated return was filed by the two cor- 
porations in 1925. In January, 1926, Cor- 
poration Y sold all the stock of Corpora- 
tion Z. Corporation Z was dissolved im- 
mediately after the sale of the stock.” 


Need of -Adjustment 


In the memorandu.n it was pointed 
out, inter alia, that unless) the basis of 
the stock of Corporation Z in the hands 
of Corporation Y was adjusted by the 
losses suffered by VTorporation Z and 
taken as deductions by Corporation Y in 
a consolidated return, the result would 
be to discriminate against affiliated, cor- 
porations in similar circumstances which 
had filed separate rather than consoli- 
dated returns., The conclusion reached 
relative to the several ‘situations pre- 
sented was stated in the following lan- 
guage: 

“It is therefore the opinion of this of- 
fice that no adjustment to the gain or 
loss basis of a subsidiary corporation’s 
stock in the hands of the parent corpora- 
tion is permissible on account of the prior 
gains of the subsidiary, whether such 
gains are reported in a consolidated re- 
turn or in a separate return, or on ac- 
count of the prior losses of the subsid- 
iary where the losses are reported in a 
separate return, but that an adjustment 
to the gain or loss basis of a subsidiary 
corporation’s stock in the hands--of the 
parent corporation is necessary where 
the losses of the subsidiary are re- 
ported in a_ consolidated return and 
used as an offset against the intome of 
the parent corporation and it appears 
that the losses could not have been 
availed of by the subsidiary as net losses 
or otherwise had its income been re- 
ported in separate returns instead of be- 
ing reported in a consolidated return.” 


Subsequent to the publication of Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Memorandum 17765, the 
same question involved in the above- 
quoted statement of facts arose in the 
United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York, in the case of 
United Publishers’ Corporation v. An- 
derson, supra. The decision of the court 
in that case was adverse to the position 
taken in General Counsel’s Memoran- 
dum 7765. In view of these circum- 
stances, the question has arisen as to 
what extent General Counsel’s Memo- 
randum 7765 should be modified. 


Facts of Cited Case 
In the United Publishers’ Corporation 


case the facts were stated by the court 
as follows: 


“In the period 1917-1921 the plaintiff 
acquired the entire capital stock of Jour- 


nal of Commerce Co. at an aggregate | 
During the year| 


price of $180,226.50. 
ending Apr. 30, 1922, it advanced to this 
subsidiary $80,865.35. In May, 1922, it 
sold its entire holdings in the subsidiary 
to outside caine The consideration 
received was $100,000, but as part of 
the bargain the plaintiff canceled and 
released the $80,865.35 debt owed by the 
subsidiary. In substance and effect, 
therefore, the net amount received. on 
the sale of the shares was only $19,- 
134.65. 

“It further appears that during the 
years ending Apr. 30, 1919, to Apr. 30, 
1922, inclusive, the plaintiff filed consoli- 
dated income tax returns wherein were 
included the operations of this subsid- 
lary. The total losses of the subsidiary 
for these four years had been $176,- 
471.78, and this sum had been deducted 
from the plaintiff’s gross income for 
these years.” 

, In its opinion the court used the follow- 
ing language: 


“In principle this. case can not be dis- | 


tinguished from Remington Rand, Inc., v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue (C. C. 
_A.) (83 F, 
in 280 U. S., 591, 50 S. Ct., 39, 74 L. 
Ed.,—). It was there held that where | 
a parent corporation sold its stock hold- 


ings in a subsidiary, the excess of the | 
selling price over the cost of the stock | 


was taxable as a profit realized by the 
parent. The fact that the parent had 
for several years filed consolidated re- 
turns was held immaterial, as was also 
the fact that. the subsidiary had accu- 
mulated earnings during these years 
which earnings had been included in the 
consolidated earnings and thus taxed. 
“The Government’s contention was up- 
held in both respects. Here we have the 
exact converse, Here the sale of the 
stock was at a loss, and the operations 
of the ‘subsidiary had been condutced at 
a loss over the years when consolidated | 
returns were filed. The taxpayer is theré- | 
fore warranted in insisting, first, that 
upon the sale of the Journal of Com- 


(2d), 77, certiorari denied | 


condition subsequent attached to a 
donee of the class specified in sec- 
tion 214(a) (11) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921. 

A gift otherwise absolute in form 
,is not invalidated by reason of a 
condition subsequent attached which 
condition may or may not arise. 

The basis for the calculation of 
the amount of the gift where the 
gift is other than money is the fair 
market value of the property given 
at the date of gift. 

Frederic C. Leubuscher, as Executor of 
the Estate of Robert Schalmenbach, 
Deceased. Docket No. 31405. 

1. Bequests to charitable and 
other corporations of the classes 
described in section 303(a)(3), Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, are deductible, in 
determining the value of the net 
estate of a decedent, only when both 
the organization and operations of 
the corporation concur in fulfilling 
the statutory purposes, and then 
.only when the purposes are confined 
“exclusively” to those expressly de- 
scribed in the statute. 

2. A corporation the organization 
of which is not only to carry out a 
charitable or educational object, but 
also to bring about the adoption of 
a legislative program, is outside the 
intendment of the statute. 

3. A corporation organized “for 
teaching, expounding and propagat- 
ing the ideas of Henry George,” 
and “to assist in all proper ways 
to establish the same in practical 
operation of law,” is held not to be 
a corporation within the description 
of section 303(a)(3), notwithstand- 
ing the determination of its direc- 


California Board 


Return to Old Corporate and 
Bank Taxes Proposéd 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 31. 

A return to the corporate excess as 
the basis of the franchise tax has been 
recommended by the ; a 
Board of Equalization to the Legislative 
Tax Commission. In the case of banks, 
the board proposes a tax on shares based 
lon capital stock, surplus and undivided 
| profits, less the. assessed value of real 
estate taxed locally, at a rate of 75 
cents on each $100. 

According to the secretary of the 
California Board, Dixwell L. Pierce, the 
proposel bank tax would be imposed 
upon all moneyed capital and the bill 
has been carefully drawn to comply 
with section 5219 of the Federal Revised 
Statutes, 

The yield from the corporate excess 
tax on business corporations would be 
about the same as from the income tax, 
Mr. Pierce believes, but would produce a 
more equitable distribution of the burden 
so that many large corporations which 
now pay a nominal tax would be assessed 
substantial sums, while numerous con- 
cerns which have experienced drastic 
raises in State taxes would find the bur- 
den reduced to more reasonable figures. 

Under the proposed law, banks would 
be taxed about three times as much as 
at present, said Mr. Pierce orally. It 
is apparent, he declared, that so long as 
we retain the present: income method of 
taxing banks the returns will be negli- 
gible. 

inncattitimeetedetigdiaiindincibiaiad 
any question of discrimination as _be- 
tween affiliated corporations which filed 
consolidated returns and affiliated cor- 
porations which filed separate returns. 
The court did specifically state that the 
subsidiary’s losses taken in the consoli- 
dated return were of no consequence, 
| when considering the loss of the parent 
corporation on the sale of the subsidiary 
corporation’s stock. 

The court’s decision affects only the 
fourth problem considered in General 
Counsel’s Memorandum 17765, and does 
not require the revocation or modification 
of the conclusions reached in the other 
three problems. Accordingly, General 
Counsel’s Memorandum 17765 is hereby 
modified to accord with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the court in the United 


ing the argument and conclusion in con- 
nection with the fourth problem. The 
conclusion reached in General Counsel’s 
Memorandum 7765 is, therefore, amended 
to read as follows: 
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Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 31 


tors, immediately after organization, 
to refrain from participation in po- 
litical campaigns and from lobbying, 
and notwithstanding that at all 
times thereafter its operations were 
confined to education in colleges and 
libraries. 

4. A corporation whose purposes 
include the advocacy of Henry 
George’s doctrines and the promo- 
tion of social intercourse “among 
single tax people” is held not to be 
a corporation whose organization is 
exclusively charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary, or educational within sec- 
tion 303 (a) (3). 

5. Where a corporation is ad- 
mittedly within the description of 
the statute, the deduction is not 
defeated by a remote possibility that 
under imaginary circumstances there 
may be earnings, and, if so, that 
they may inure to private benefit; 
to defeat the deduction, there must 
be actual net earnings which do 
inure to such benefit. 

Rita O’Shaughnessy, Executrix Under 
the Last Will and Testament of Peter 
O’Shaughnessy, Deceased. Docket No. 
88863. 

1. Where the question is raised as 
to the constitutionality of a pro- 
vision of the taxing act, the Board 
‘will consider it. Where, after con- 
sideration, a substantial doubt re- 
mains, the statute will be followed 
until the doubt is dispelled by a 
court decision. Where such ques- 
tion involves the consideration of 
many decisions of the Supreme 
Court, from which differing conclu- 
sions may reasonably be reached, 
the Board will follow the words of 
the statute. 


2. Section 302(e) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 requires that there be 
included as a part of the estate of 
a decedent the value of property 
held as joint tenants by the decedent 
and any other person. This sec- 
tion must be construed to include 
the full value of such property, and 
not merely the interest of the de- 
cedent. It does not clearly appear 
that the section, as so construed, is 
unconstitutional. 

William T. Bivin. Docket No. 39025. 

1. Deduction for loss resulting 
from sale of residence at sheriff’s 
sale disallowed. 

2. Where*the petitioner acquired 
stock of a corporation in return for 
services, the fair market value of 
the stock at the time ‘acquired rep- 
resents the cost of the stock and on 
a subsequent sale or exchange of the 
stock the measure of profit is the 
difference between the cost and the 
sale or exchange price of the stock. 

3. From the evidence held that 
the loss sustained by the petitioner 
on his stock in the First National 
Bank of Thermopolis, Wyoming, 
which was liquidated in 1925, was 
not a loss “resulting from the op- 
eration of any trade or business reg- 
ularly carried on by the taxpayer” 
within the provisions of  secticn 
206(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Morgan Rundel. Docket No. 40134. 

Under the facts in this case, pe- 
titioner having elected to report the 
sale of real estate according to the 
installment method, may not change 
to the deferred-payment plan not on 
the installment basis. 

Key Largo Shores Properties, 
Docket No. 40529. 

The fact that petitioner originally 

«reported income from the sale of 
real estate on the installment basis 
does not preclude it from changing 
to the deferred-payment basis where 
the installment basis does not cor- 
rectly reflect income. 

Morrow, Becker & Ewing Company. 
Docket Nos. 41225 and 43190. 

Under the facts in this case, pe- 
titioner having elected to report 
the sale of real estate according to 
the installment method, may not 
change to the deferred-payment 
plan not on the installment basis. 

Claimed deductions for accrued 
expenses disallowed because of fail- 
ure to establish that books of ac- 
count were kept on the accrual basis. 


Ine. 


In California Argued 


Government Likens Law to That 
Of Washington State 


The rule in regard to the taxation of 
community income of California resi- 


‘dents is now the same as for residents 


of Washington, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s brief just filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
entitled United States v. Malcolm, No. 
512. 

The California law was amended in 
1927 by the enactment of a new section 
(161a) of the Civil Code. “We believe,” 
the brief recites, “that under the Cali- 
fornia statutes as amended the rights 
and interests of the wife in community 
income earned by the husband in 1928 
do not differ materially from the wife’s 
rights and interest in community income 
under the laws of Washington, Arizona, 
Texas, and Louisiana, and that the in- 
stant case is governed not by the Rob- 


. , 1 7 |bins case but by the decisions of this 
Publishers’ Corporation case by revok- | court in Poe v. Seaborn, No. 15; Goodell 


|v. Koch, No. 106; Hopkins v. Bacon, No. 


84; and Bender v. Pfaff, No. 86, all on 
the docket of the October term, 1930, 
and all decided Noy, 24, 1980” (V U. S. 


|per cent of the: valuation. 
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Tax on Incomes 
Is Proposed in| 


Michigan Report 


Constitutional Limitations 
On Property Tax Suggest- 


ed in Findings of State 
Inquiry Commission 





State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Dec. 31. 
By a vote of 5 to 4 the inquiry com- 
mission created by the 1929 Legislature 
has recommended the adoption of a 
State income tax. The report just sub- 
mitted to Governor Green also suggests 
that a constitutional limitation be placed 
upon the general property tax and that 
the powers of the State Tax Commission | 
be greatly increased. 


The Commissioners wepe also agreed 
that all State accounts be placed on a 
calendar year basis instead of a fiscal 
year ending July 1. ‘ 

The majority report in favor of the 


State income tax advocates a levy on| 


both individuals and corporations. Pro- 
posed exemntions are the same as under 
the Federal law, but no rate is men- 
tioned. The income tax should only be 
attempted, the report advises, if it can 
be shown that the revenue derived from 
it will go toward relieving property and 
school taxes, and if “it can reach the 


intangible wealth which now pays little! 


if any tax.” 
Revenue Estimated 

Assuming a rate equal to that of the 
Federal tax, a State income tax in 1929 
would have collected $48.524.248 from 
individuals and cornorations would have 
paid $91,960.234, the report says. 

The commission urges that the legis- 
lature meet every year instead of bi- 
enially and that during one session only 
appropriation measures be considered. 

No change is recommended in automo- 
bile or gasoline taxes, but the commis- 
sion finds that 20 per cent of the State’s 


income is spent on roads, and says that | 


this matter should be given serious con- 


| sideration. 


The sale of tax delinquent lands should 
be made a county function, the commis- 
sion believes, and when land reverts to 
the conservation department after five 
years’ delinquency, an additional three 
years should be allowed for redemption 
before taking it over for public purposes. 

Limit for Bond Issues 

Limitations upon county and municipal 
bond issues are also urged. The com- 
mission proposes to limit special assess- 
ment bonds in cities to 1 per cent of 
the total property valuation in the as- 
sessment district and to limit the total 
outstanding bonds at any one time to 5 
Exception 
to the 1 per cent limit could be made 
only through a referendum of the voters. 

It is recommended that all municipal 
bonds be of, the serial rather than sink- 
ing fund fype and that payment be 
started not later than three years after 
issuance to prevent cities from delaying 
payment of their obligations. 

Other recommendations of the com- 
mission are a premium tax on domestic 
insurance companies, an increase of 50 
per cent in the inheritance tax payable 


by persons outside the immediate family | 


ofythe deceased, a reduction in taxes on 
timber lands, and a specific tax on for- 
eign and domestic bonds to be repealed 
if an income tax is adopted. 
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Gundelfinger, George F. Decay of bull- 
dogism, “secret” chapters in Yale foot- 
ball history. 264 p., illus. Sewickley, 
Pa., New fraternity, 1930. 30-30599 

Hatcher; Orie L. Guiding rural boys and 
girls, by ...ed. Emery N. Ferriss, (Mc- 
Graw-Hill vocational texts.) 326 p. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill, 1930. 80-30613 

Headlam-Morley, Sir James Wycliffe. Stud- 
ies in diplomatic history. 312 p. Lond., 
Methuen, 1930. 80-30418 

Hildreth, Gertrude H. . . . Psychological 
service for school problems. (Measure- 
ment and adjustment series, ed, by’ L. 
M. Terman.) 317 p. N. Y., World book 
co., 1930, 30-30614 

Hoby, Margaret (Dakins), lady. Diary of 
. . - 1599-1605, ed. by Dorothy M. Meads. 
289 ‘\p. Boston, Houghton, 1930, 30-30532 

Houghton, Arthur D. Cactus book. 147 p., 
illus. N, Y., Macmillan, 1930. 30-30585 

I'll take my stand; South and agrarian tra- 
dition, by 12 southerners. 359 p. N. Y., 
Harper, 1930. 30-30595 

| Internatl. institute of agriculture. ...Clas- 
sification scheme of agriculture for use 
in bibliographical work, libraries, archives 
and reference files of any kind. (Pre- 
limina:y ed.) 76 numbered leaves, Rome, 
1930. 30-303828 

Johnson, Gertrude E. Modern literature for 
oral interpretation. Rev. ed. 
Y., Century, 1930. 

Knode, Jay C. Orienting the student in 
college. (Teachers college, Columbia 
univ. Contributions to education, no, 415.) 
140 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 

} wniv., 1930. 30-30610 

Lowie, Robert Harry. Culture & ethnology. 
189 p. N. Y., P. Smith, 1929. 

Malcolm, Sir Ian Zachary. Lord Balfour, 
a memory. 124 p. Lond., Macmillan, 
1930. 80-30414 

Peele, Robert. Compressed air plant. 5th 
ed., largely rewritten. 534 p., illus. _N. 
Y., Wiley, 1930. 30-30591 

Newmark, Harris. 60 years in Southern 
Calif., 1853-1913, reminiscences of . 
ed. by Maurice H. and Marco R. New- 
mark. 3d ed, rev. and augm. 744 p. 
Boston, Houghton, 1930. 30-30594 

Nicholas, Grosvenor. Winning backgammon, 
by ... and C. Wheaten Vaughan. 103 p., 
illus. N. Y., Appleton, 1930. 30-30598 

Otis, James. . Some political writings 
of ... collected with introduction by 
Charles F. Mullett. (@Jniv. of Mo. studies; 
vol. iv, no. 3-4.) 2 v. Columbia, Univ. 

| of Mo., 1929. 30-27549 

|Raphael, Francis C. Electric wiring of 
buildings. 258 p., illus. Lond, I. Pit- 
man, 1930. 30-30593 

Reynolds, W. F. R. Fly and minnow; com- 
mon problems of trout and salmon fish- 
ing. 155 p., illus. Lond., Country life 
Itd. 1930. 30-30587 

Rogers, Stanley R. H. The Atlantic. 242 
p., illus. Lond., Harrap, 1930. 30-30600 

|Saxon, Lyle. Lafitte, the pirate. 307 p., 

illus. N. Y., Century, 1930. 30-303835 

| Seabury, Ruth I. Do you like our. country? 


| 
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| Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below 
Wyo.—6th Biennial Rept. of State His- 
| torical Dept. to Gov. for period ended 
Sept. 30, 1930. Mrs. Cyrus Beard, State 
Historian. Cheyenne, 1930. 

Conn.—Proceedings of 61st Ann. Session of 
Natl. Convention of Ins. Comrs., Hartford, 
Sept. 8, 9, 1930, and of Adjourned Meet- 
ing in N. Y., Dec. 10, 11, 1929. A. S. 
Caldwell, Secy.-Treas. Nashville, 1930. 

Towa—Rept. of Iowa State Bd. of Educ. to 
Gov. for 11th Biennial Period ended Je. 
30,- 1980. George T. -Baker, Pres. Des 
Moines, 1930. 

Va.—Appendix 1 to 27th Ann. Rept. of State 
Corp. Comm, of Va. for yr. ended Dee. 
31, 1929. Richmond, 1930. 





N. | 


30-26987 | 


| State Books on | 


| Brant, Le Roy V. 





Course on India for young people based 
on India on march by Alden H, Clark. 90 
p. N. Y., Missionary education move- 
ment of U. S. and Canada, 1930, 30-30531 
Shay, Frank. Appleton book of holiday 
pleys, ed. by... 241 p. N. Y., Apple- 
ton, 1930. 30-30601 
Starkey, Glenn W. Maine, history, re- 
sources, and govt. Rev. ed. 249 p., illus. 
N. Y., Silver, Burdett co., 1930. 30-30334 
Stolper, Benjamin J. R. Stephen Crane, 
list of his writings and articles about 
him, compiled by . . . for Stephen Crane 
assn. 30 p. Newark, N. J., Pub. for 
Stephen Crane assn. by Public library 
of Newark, N. J., 1930. 30-3032; 
Thomas, Lowell J. India; land of Black 
pagoda, illus. 3850 p. N. Y., Century, 
1930. 30-30413 
Weber, Gustavus A. ... Plant quarantine 
and control administration. (Institute 
for govt. research. Service monographs 
of U. S. govt., no. 59.) 198 p.. Wash., 
Brookings institution, 1930. 30-30584 
Westcott, James H. Oil, its conservation 
and waste. 4th ed. 273 p. N. Y., Beacon 
pub. co., 1930. 30-30590 
Wiener, Lionel. Articulated locomotives. 
628 p., illus. Lond., Constable, 1930. 
3830-30592 
Wilson, George M. Fighting tanks; account 
of Royal tank corps in action, 1916-1919. 
Written, or from material supplied, by 
Maj. Gen. Sir Hugh Elles and other of- 
ficers and N. C. O.’s. Ed. by... illus. 
250 p. Lond., Seeley, 1929. 30-30533 
Woodworth, Joseph V. Punches, dies and 
tools for manufacturing in presses, 4th 
enl. ed. 538 p., illus. N. Y., Henley, 1930. 
30-30589 
Wood, Gordon L. Pacific basin. 340 p., 
illus. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1930. 
30-30415 
Young, Cecilia M. Catalogue and review of 
plays for amateurs, compiled and ar- 
ranged by 152 p. Chicago, IIl., 
Loyola univ. press, 1923. 30-30331 
Zwarg, Leopold F. Study of history, uses 
and values of apparatus in physical ed- 
ucation. 139 p. Phila., 19380. 30-30596 


Songs from the hills. 
N. Y., Hungerford- 
Holbrook co., 1930. 30-30918 
Baldwin, Bird T. Farm children; investi- 
gation of rural child life in selected 
areas of Iowa, by .. ., late dir., lowa child 
welfare research station. 337 p., plates. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1930. 30-30548 
Beach, Chandler B., ed. New student’s ref- 
erence work for teachers, students and 
families, ed. by ... 8 v., illus. Cleve- 
land, Toronto, S. L. Weedon co., 1930. 
30-30427 
Bearwood, Jane. Rhymes of Latin and 
French words in Old French... by ... 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930. 
98 p. Phila., 1930. 30-2718 
Blatz, William E. Management of young 
children, by ... and Helen Bott. 354 p. 
N. Y., W. Morrow & co., 1930. 30-30551 
Blunden, Edmund C. Leigh Hunt, biogra- 
phy. 402 p., plates. Lond., Cobden-San- 
derson, 1930. 30-30806 
Brandes, Georg M. C. Voltaire. 2v. N. Y., 
Boni, 1930. 30-30420 
Beauty, vol. of verse. 
San Jose, Calif., Wright-Eley press, 
1930. 30-30917 
Brown, John M. Upstage; American the- 
atre in performance. 275 p. N. Y., W. 
W. Norton & co., 1930. 30-30800 
Burnie, Donald. Tsceminicum, Snake River 
people; poems. 64 p. Missoula, Mont., 
H. G. Merriam, 1930. 30-30542 
Byrne, Eugene H. Genoese shipping in 12th 
and 13th centuries. (Monographs of Me- 
diaeval academy of America, no. 1. 
“Academy publications. no, 5.”) 159 p. 
Cambridge, Mass., Mediaeval academy of 
America, 1930. 30-30549 
Cabell, James B. Between dawn and sun- 
rise; selections from writings of .. 
chosen by John Macy. 291 p. N. Y,, 
McBride, 1930. 30-30910 
Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy de B. Intriguing 
duchess Marie de Rohan, duchesse de Che- 
392 p., illus. 


Backus, Margaret W. 
91 p. Watertown, 


51 p. 


vreuse, N. Y., Covici, 1930. 


80-30703 





Alabama Statute Permits: 
Rehearing of Tax Clai 


Montgomery, Dee. 31 
A county: board of revenue may fe 
consider and allow a claim at a 
quent meeting which it has previc 
disallowed, the Alabama Attorney 
eral’s office has ruled in an opinion 
ten by Assistant Attorney G 
Goodwyn. 
“A claim was disallowed by the be 
of revenue at the November term, 14 
which said claim was filed within ‘1 


oe 
oe 


Ssh 


; months after it accrued, and at a sub 


quent term some additional proof wWi 
aon << the claim re d 
owed,” the opinion explained. n 

tion of the board was correct, it ruled. 


Ohio Ruling on Collection 
Of Delinquent Tax on Land 


S'ate of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec. 31, 
Where a tract of iand is subject to the 
lien of the State for delinquent taxes, 
and a part of the same tract is delinquent — 
for assessment, both liens may be fore- 
closed in a single action, the Attorney ~ 

General of Ohio, Gilbert Bettman, has 
just ruled, : ‘ 


Only a part of the tract was within © 


a certain pike assessment district, the a 
opinion explained. “I do not deem it ~ 
necessary for the court to dividé the 
lands described in the certificate into two ™ 
tracts and to order the sale of such ~ 
tracts separately,” the opinion “a 
“The court has ample power to re 
gate the proceeds of the sale of 
tract of land described so as to accom- 
plish the same result that could be ace 
complished by division and sale of such 
lands in the manner provided by law.” 


Tariff Rate Is Determined 
On School Tablet Paper 


New York, Dec. 31.—The 
Court has just ruled that certain papers 
used in the manufacture of a varied 
of stationery, including school tab 
was properly assessed at one-quartet 
l'cent per pound and 10 per cent -ad 


valorem, under paragraph 1301, Tariff | 
Claim 


Act of 1922, as printing paper. 
was made; for free entry, under para- 
graph 1672, Act of 1922, as standard 
newsprint paper. (Protest 56033-G.) 


Tobacco Culture—Farmers’ Bull. 


and Publications 

sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divis 

given. In ordering, full title, and 

Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, Dec, 

tion price, 75 cents a year. (19-26597) 

of Commerce. Free, 

scription price, $1.50 a year. (4-18254 
Sore 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Permissible Methane Detectors—Bull. 331, __ 
Chemistry of Leaching Covellite—Tech, 


Government Books 
Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu. 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers 7 
n 
the card numbers, should be given. 
American Documented Seagoing Me 
1, 1930—Serial No. 157, Bur. of Nav 
tion, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Subsecrip- 
Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 2, No. 12, Dee, 
15, 1980. Aeronautics Branch, U. 8S. ve 
(29-26 
U. 8S. Official Postal Guide—Vol. 10, No. 
Dec., 1930, - U. S. Post Office Dept. Sub- 
Bull. of Pan American Union, Dec., 1 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year. 
Price, 5 cénts, 
{Agr. 20-1363] 
Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Price, 10 cents. 31-26184 
Paper 487, Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of 
Comerce. Price, 5 cents, 31-26185 


emember way back— 


WHEN WOODEN INDIANS WERE CIGAR STORE SIGNS? 


Customs 


THE days when most every cigar store 
boasted a life-size wooden Indian were 
also the days of wastes and inefficien- 
cies in the old-time packing plant’s 
utilization of animal fats. 

In those days the fats from each 
class of animals remained in two gen- 
eral groups—edible and inedible. The 
sub-dividing or grading of edible hog 
fats, for example, was either over- 
looked or considered of insufficient 
commercial or household advantages 
to warrant the expense. All, regard- 
less of operating source or degree of 
freshness, were converted into. one 
grade of lard. A medium-quality prod- 
uct at best was the obvious result. 

High-quality standards were further 


’ thwarted by the slow methods of ren- 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


dering. Though lard fats deteriorate 
rapidly in the presence of moisture 
and atmospheric heat, the old-fash- 
ioned “wet” system allowed them to 
remain below sterilizing temperatures 
for hours while the huge rendering 
tanks were being filled and contents 
brought to the melting point. Seventy- 
two hours were usually required to 
complete a rendering operation. In the 
meantime, color, flavor and keeping 
qualities of product suffered. 
Today, due to Armour’s relentless 
search toward improvement, Armour 
lard fats are prepared under closest 
supervision and graded into no less 
than five distinct groups. Manufactur- 
ing and laboratory controls eliminate 
the antique methods which impaired 


quality and assure a distinct, uniform 
grade of lard from each group. And 
in six hours the entire job is finished! 


Thus has the new Armour and Com- 
pany not only developed the highest 
modern standards in lard quality, 
color and flavor, but has - increased 
keeping qualities from thirty to fifty 
per cent — and greatly reduced ren- 
dering costs. Armour’s “Star” Pure 
Lard is one of the brightest examples 
of Armour’s skill in the manufacture 
of cooking fats. It is as amazingly 
different from the strong, yellowish 
lard of thé “‘nineties” as the modern 
cigar store front is different from that 


which prevailed 7 
Fhe’ jhe 


in the days of 
wooden Indians, President 


AARRMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


merce stock it suffered a loss of $161,- 
091.85, to the same effect as ae the | 
sale of any other property; and, second, 
that the fact that the Journal of Com.’ 
merce Co.’s operating losses had been! 
taken advantage of by the plaintiff in 


| Daily, 2937). 
It is therefore the opinion of this office | ws aol 
that upon, the sale of a subsidiary corpora- The question of who should pay the 


tion’s stock to outside interests no adjust- | t@X on the income from community prop- 
ment to the gain or loss basis of such stock | erty acquired before 1917 is settled by 
in the hands of the parent corporation is| the Robbins case, 269 U. S. 315, the Gov- 


BETTER VALUES 
BETTER MARKETS 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 





its payment of taxes on the consolidated 
basis is of no consequence. [Italics sup- 
Prlied] 
It is evident from’ the above-quoted 
@ language that the court did not consider 


of the subsidiary, whether such gains are 
reported in a consolidated return or in a 
separate return, or on account of the prior 
losses of the subsidiary whether such losses 
are reported in a consolidated return or in 
a separate return. 


permissible on account of the prior gains|ernment’s brief says. 


“The question of 
who should pay the tax on the income 
from community property acquired since 
1917 but before 1927 is not involved in 
the instant case and is still open for de- 
termination,” it declared. 


BETTER 


EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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IS? 


Public Utilities 
h r In surance Ohio Auto Bills 


‘ay Is Opposed 


Measures Involve Drivers’ 
cense and Safety Re- 
sponsibility 


n West Virginia 


te Auditor Says Increase 


ta State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 31. 


To Be Presented 


| 
| 


Li-| 


In Levy on Gross Premi- 


Introduction in the Kighty-ninth Gen- | 


State Regulation 


| As Hoover Dam Will Appear When Completed 


Idaho Falls Plans 
Project for Power 


Permit Is Sought to Develop 
Plant of 19,000 


Horsepower 


The City of Idaho Falls, Idaho, has 
applied to the Federal Power Commis- 


svren Heres, Berna ~ 


ARE 
BY THE Unitep. States DAILY 


Insurance 


Indiana Ruling 


Given on Sale of 


Utility Property 


Attorney General Says Com-. 


sion for a preliminary permit for a 


mission Should Approve 


. 
ao. 
a 


Contested Sale When No 
Appeal Is Taken 


.| 19,000-horsepower project on the north 
fork of ‘Snake River. The development 
would cost around $2,000,000. 


The project would consist of a diver- 
sion dam above Upper Mesa a a 
pipe line from the dam to a power house . a 
below the falls, a second dam at the| Indianapolis, Dec. 3. 
crest of Lower Mesa Falls, another power Although a circuit court has no right 
house at the foot of the falls, and a|to dictate what order shall be issued 
transmission line. | by the 4 ga pga on a 

The power generated would be used | Petition involving the sale of # telephone 
by the reity ir tenalcenl purposes and | property, if a denial of the petition is 
for wholesale to other towns jheld by the court to be unreasonable 

A license is requested by Ss M. Graff | and no appeal is taken, the Commission 


: then should approve the sale, it is held 
Seward, Alaska, for « constructed project|in°gn gpinion by the Attorney General, 


|crete diversion dams, an intake house, James M. Ogden. . 
In a case involving the sale of the 


eral Assembly, which conyenes on Jan.) 
5, of a drivers’ license bill and an auto-| 
mobile safety responsibility bill was as- | 
sured on Dec. 26 when initiative petitions | 
A | with the required mumber of signatures | 

State of West Virginia: were filed with Secretary of State Clar- 

bs Charleston, Dec. 31. | ence J, Brown. Sigmatur-:s of 3 per cent 
An increase in the present 2 per cent | of the voters of _ are required to ini- 
tax on gross premiums of insurance | tiate a bill in the Legislature and_ this 
companies in West Virginia would be | number was exceeded in each case. 
“unwise,” in the opinion of the State; The combined petitions contained 168,- 
Auditor and Insurance Commissioner, | 000 signatures and were presented to the | 
Edgar C. Lawson, as expressed in his | Secretary of State by Joseph R. Gardner, 
biennial report for the fiscal years of Cincinnati, and Wilbur BE, Benoy, of 
7929-1930. The section of Mr. Lawson’s | Columbus, representing the Ohio State 
rt relating to the work of the In-| Automobile Association, which is spon- 
nce Department follows in full text: | sering the measures. The signatures 


“ums Would Mean Simply | 
Tax on Thrift | 


State of Indiana> 


a . . i 
‘Under our law, the Auditor is sur- 
ance Commissioner. 


te do the routine work of the Depart- 
ment. 


minister and enforce the insurance laws. 


Im.those States with separate depart- | 


ments appropriations are three or four 
times the amount appropriated for the 


operation of the West Virginia depart- | 
ment. Our State Insurance Department, | 


besides the wide and distinct service ren- | 
deted the citizens,. produces a large 
amount of revenue. Such revenue shows 
the greatest net return in comparison 
with expense and management of any 
other State department. 

In 1929, the business written by 620 | 
companies was $1,315,237,466 in West | 
Virginia and premiums collected on same 
amounted to $44,013,541. In 1920 we 
collected $321,978 in State taxes from | 

ese companies, and in 1929 $774,919. | 

icense fees collected from agents and | 
companies in 1920 were $56,002 and in 
1929 $98,862. Fire companies paid a tax 
of $43,539 to maintain the fire marshal’s 
department. The total amount received 


2 


in fees and taxes in 1929 was $923,033. 
Rate Higher Than Average 

“The rate of taxation on gross premi- 
ums collected from the insurance com- 
ies doing business in West Virginia 

is ‘more than it is in a majority of the 
States. In fact, the average tax on pre- 
miums for all States averages only 1.69 
per cent. In my opinion, it would be 
unwise to increase the present rate of 2 


He appoints a Dep- | 
uty Commissioner and other assistants | 


Most States with a volume of | 
Business as large as that of our State | 
Ihave a separate State department to ad- | 


| were procured in less than six weeks’ 


time and it is understood that there will 
be a supplemental filing of 18,000 more 
signatures. 

_The petition for the drivers’ license 
bill contained 84,700 signatures and that 
for the safety responsibility bill 85,750 
signatures. 

Should the General Assembly defeat 
or fail to enact the measures, they may 
be referred directly to the voters if peti- 
tions signed by 3 per cent of the voters, 
in addition to the original 3 per cent, 
are filed with the Secretary of State. 


Ohio Order Refusing 
Permit for Motor 


Freight Is Reversed 


Material Reduction in Wastage Expected by California 


State Supreme Court Sets 
Aside Comamission’s De- 
cision Against Express 
Company’s Application 


Commission Aft 


State of California: 


lic utilities at a cost of more than) 
$7,500,000 will materially reduce the} 
wastage of natural gas from the Kettle- 
man Hil!s field, according to a statement | 
issued by the Railroad Commission. 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec. 31. 
The Ohio Supremre Court has reversed 
an order of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion refusing to issue a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to the Railway 
Express Agency, Ime., for the oneration 


of a motor freight service (V U. S. 


New Projects to Utilize 
Planned at Kettleman Hills Field 


Sacramento, Dec. 31. 


New and additional gas and electric|and 350,000,000 cubic 
facilities to be constructed by three pub-| the alr. 


has been produced therefrom in excess 
|of 190,000,000,000 cubie feet of gas, of 
| which more than 140,000,000,000 cubic 
| feet have been wasted. 


The companies have been authorized | holding the constitutionality of the Cali- 
to construct a new steam electric power fornia Conservation Act, together with 


The rewised design of Hoover Dam, as recently approved by the Secretary of the Interior, is repro- 
duced above. The buildings shown at the foot of the dam will house the power equipment. 
side of the canyon are the valve houses, which control the water outlets; water is shown spurting from 
these, as it will appear when the valves are opened to permit escape of water from the reservoir. 


| 


ze Waste Gas 


er Completion 


feet blown to} 


Since the discovery of this field there 


The recent Supreme Court opinion up- | 


|annnounced in a statement Dec. 27 that 


| Hampshire territory,’’ the commissioner 


|a short canal, 144 mile pipe line, and 
ja power house in Seward. The installed 
capacity is 700 horsepower, the power | 


|to be used for general 


t purposes in| 
Seward and vicinity. 

The California Oregon Power Co., San 
Francisco, has asked for a license for 


/a constructed transmission line on the 
| Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon. 


United States Reclamation Service. 


On the 


Insurance Concerns Accept 
New Hampshire Auto Rates 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Dec. 31. 


Bank Commissioner John E. Sullivan 


the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has accepted his 
proposal of an increase of not more than 
15 per cent in rates for automobile lia- 
bility insurance in the New Hampshire 
area. 

*“*When the new rates are submitted by 
the companies,” he said, “they will be} 
approved by the Deputy Insurance Com-| 
missioner, William N. Johnston.” 

“The companies had submitted de-| 
tailed analysis of experience in the New! 





said, “under which they proposed to ask 


| rate increases of from 40 to 60 per cent. | 


This proposed.advance was not approved 


The line, operating at 2,300 volts, trans- 
mits power for industrial, domestic and 
agricultural purposes. 


Federal Radio Report 


On Increased Power 


Expected in February 


Chief Examiner Is Instructed 


To Select Eight Stations 


From 24 Applicants to 
Use 50,000 Watts ; 


Ellis A. Yost, Chief Examiner of the 
Federal Radio Commission, declared 
orally Dec. 27 that his new report re- 
specting the high power hearings held 
before the Commission last Fall prob- 
ably will not be submitted before Feb- 
ruary. 

On Dec. 15 Mr. Yost submitted to the 
Commission his report on the applica- 


percen. Any additional increase would 
simply mean a tax on thrift and in the 
end the insuring public would have to 
pay any increase. 

Many cities by municipal ordinances 
levy license taxes against insurance com- 
panies and their agents in addition to 
the State taxes. Under the old excise | 
tax law, prior to the passage of the 
present gross sales tax law, these com- | 
panies paying State taxes were properly 
exempted from all other taxes. 

_The present appropriation of $16,000 
ps: annum for the operation of the in- 
su-ance department is inadequate and it | 
is seriously handicapped for want of suf- | 
ficient funds with which to carry on its 
ever-increasing work necessary to ren- 
der proper public service. I respectfully | 
recommend that a sufficient increase be 
made in the appropriation to enable the 
insurance commissioner to meet the in- 
creasing public demands and responsi- 
bitities of the department. I would | 
further recommend that this department | 
be provided an attorney to handle all 
its cases as well as the arson cases for 
the State Fire Marshal. 

Full-Time Attorney Proposed : 

The amount of money paid for special 
attorneys in the cases that the insur- 
ance and the fire marshal’s departments | 
have had would be more than sufficient | 
to pay the salary of a full-time attor- | 
ney. If and when the department has | 
appropriation sufficient to employ neces- 
Sary, competent and additional assist- | 
ants, including an attorney, the revenue 
to the State will be substantially in- 
creased, the service to the public will be 
greater and the department will be per- 
mitted to function properly. 

Bylaw, the insurance department 
makes an annual report to the Governor, 
which is printed, and distributed, and I 
refer you to this report for the details 
ofits duties, accomplishments and op- 
portunities. 

The legal action, referred to else- 
where in my report, taken ‘against fire 
companies composing the West Virginia 
Uniformity Association, has finally been 
decided by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in favor of the auditor 
and the State. 

Charges filed and tried against one of 
the leading life insurance agents of the 
State led to the revocation of his li- 

_,cense. The case was later appealed by 
the defendant to the Supreme Court of | 
Appeals of this State which sustained | 
the auditor in his action, and dismissed | 
@ mandamus proceeding brought to com-| 
pel the auditor to license said agent. The 
results of these suits have strengthened | 
the’ supervisory powers of the auditor 
and insurance commissioner and offers 
assUrance that the public will be pro- 
tected. 


Daily, 163:3). 

‘ The express company sought permis- 
sion to carry on, by means of motor 
trucks, the express business it had been 
conducting between Delroy and Canton 
by means of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad, which discontinues its train 
service between those points. The Com- 
mission held that other truck companies 
which had been authorized to render 
similar service between the same points 
were furnishing adequate service. This 
ruling was reversed by the Supreme 
Court Dec, 24. 

The court also reversed ani order of 
the Commission granting a certificate 
for limited intrastate business to» the 
Mid-Western Motor Transit Company in 
connection with its interstate operation 
between East Liverpool and the Michi- 
gan State line. 

The decision was rendered on appeal 
by the Canton-East Liverpool Coach Co. 
et alk. The court’s syllabus follows in 
full text: 

_1. The possession of an interstate cer- 
| tificate to operate a motor transportation 
company in interstate service does not 
tend to prove a necessity for an in- 
'trastate operation over the same route; 
nor does such possession afford a reason 
or ground for granting an intrastate cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. 

; 2A “necessity” for motor transporta- 
tion service as contemplated by the mo- 
tor transportation act is not synonymous 
with a “convenience,” but is a definite 
need of the general public for a trans- 
portation service where no reasonably 
adequate service exists, 

3. “Reasonably adequate” does not con- 
template the highest character of serv- 
ice, either as to frequency or directness 
but only contemplates a service which, 
when measured by the expense of the 
service, the volume of traffic and the 
needs of the public, is practicable. 


New Order E fective During 


State of Oklahoma: 


_* Continued proration of oil production 
in Oklahoma through the first three 
months of 1981 was ordered Dec. 30 by 
the State Corporation Commission, with 
a further reduction in the estimated al- 
lowable flow. 

Rees ft : The wey yd reduces the production 
“ : : | from 535,000 barrels daily to 465,000 bar- 
Right Contested in Montana | rels in January, with a possible demand 


To Fix Minimum Gas Rates | 9i, 47% barrels daily anticipated in 


March. 
Helena, Mont.. Dec. 31.—The right of 


| produced in 


|from Kettleman to Herndon; 


The order was made by £, R. Hughes | 


plant, 115 miles of gas transmisssion 
line and a mew eletcric substation and 
transmission lines, it was announced. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Conservation of natural gas now being 
the Kettleman Hills oil 
field in Kings and Fresno counties, and 


the further utilization of the same, will 
be directly affected by the installation 
of new and additional gas and electric 
facilities which the Railroad Commission 
has authoriZed San Joaquin Light -& 
Power Corporation, Great Western 
Power Company of California, and Pa- 
cifie Gas & Electric Company to con- 
struct. The utilities propose to expend 
in excess of $7,500,000 on these facilities, 

The new construction authorized in- 

|cludes a new steam electric power plant 
of 50,000 kilowatt initial capacity to be 
located at Herndon, Fresno County; 50 
miles of 12-inch gas transmission line 
65 miles 
of 12-inch amd 8-inch gas transmission 
line from Fresno to Merced, and new 
| electric substation and transmission lines 
|in connectiom therewith to operate at 
220,000 volts. It .is expected that these 
facilities will be in operation § early 
in 1932. 

It is estimated that the new 
will provide an additional outlet for 
Kettleman natural gas of some 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000 cubic feet per day, as well 


as providing a 220,000-volt interconnec- | 


|tion between the electric transmission 
systems of the San Joaquin, Great West- 
ern, and Pacific Gas & Electric com- 
panies. 

At the present time there is being 
produced from eight wells in Kettleman 
Hills an average of 550,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas per day, of which 


| 200,000,000 ewbic feet are being utilized 
Continued Proration in Production 


Of Oil Ordered by Oklahoma Agency 


First Three Months of 1931 


Also Reduces January Output to 465,000 Barrels 


Oklahoma City, Dec. 31. 


in his dissemting opinion, “is not based 


| upon any lack of judicial power or juris- 
| diction of the Commission to make and 
jenter a proper order curtailing produc- 
tion of oil to meet the transportation fa- 


| cilities and market demands available. 


| “I do not believe that old wells reflect- 
ling settled production of less than 100 
|barrels a.day should be restricted to any 
jextent whatever. In such fields as the 
Greater Seminole area, it is my opinion 
that they should suffer and be required 
jto bear &@ greater proportion of re- 


facilities | 


the Montana Public Service Commission 
to fix minimum gas rates has been pre- 
sented to the District Court for the 
District of Montana in a suit filed by 
the Great Northern Utilities Company 
against the commission and the Attorney 
General to prevent enforcement of an 


;}on the 


and Fred Capshaw, members of the Com- 
mission, with the chairman, C, C. Chi 
aers, filing a dissenting opinion. 

The exte 


| stricted production than the present or-| 
eer _ in amect peers. This field 
4 ies HTT x and other similar fields have j 
pease bedinn wil keep proration | period of several years’ ae in 
aaRAEE elt the eee has been in|the beginning of which they were per- 
olin etl te on xception that Class A) mitted to flow unrestricted, and have 
ells will be allowed to flow 10 barrels been permitted to flow afterwards al- 


vides 
Oklahoma City pool of 85,000 barrels 
daily for 


the formation of a unit operating agree- 
ment by the oil and gas producing com- | 
panies Operating in Kettleman Hills field, | 
;will undoubtedly result in materially | 
j|improving the conditions in this field 
|from a conservation standpoint. The 
|installation of further facilities providing | 
jadditional outlets for Kettleman Hill | 
jnatural gas will, of course, increase the, 
utilization and reduce the wastage of 
the same. 


Bidders on Projects 
At Hoover Dam Are 
Sent Specifications 


Work Progressing on Rail | 
Connection; Construction | 
Power May Be Available | 
By May 15 


Twenty-two copies of specifications for 
Hoover Dam, the power plant, and ap-| 
purtenant works have been forwarded 
to prospective bidders, according to in- 
formation made available Dec, 3 at the 


Bureau of Reclamation. Bids | 
}opened on Mar, 4. nae mi 


The supply of specifications has been | 
exhausted for the Federal part of the 
jconstruction railway and _ additional! 
copies will have to be sent to the Denver | 
jand Las Vegas offices of the Bureau, it 
was stated. a 

Advertisement of bids for the initial 
group of small residences at Boulder 
City will be issued early in January, 
while work has been started on plans for 
the second group, to include the admin- 
istration building, dormitory and garage. 


Work on Railroad 


Additional information suppli 
Bureau follows: rea 

Eight miles of track 
jall culverts and bridges placed for 14 
miles and most of the grading, with the 
exception of a few cuts, on the Union 
Pacific part of the construction railroad, 
from Bracken Junction to Boulder City. 

Construction power may be made 
available May 15, instead of June 1, by 
the Southern Sierras Power Co., if it 
is able to use the new’ highway from 
Boulder City to haul equipment for a 
substation at the latter place. Tentative 
location has been completed for the 
transmission line from the city to the 
site of the dam. 

Bids have been asked for the remain- 
der of the material required for the 
highway, with the exception of oil for the 
oiled surface. 


have been laid, | 





site raaneidila tactile tira 
jto be discriminatory against the Okla- 
homa City field. 


“The majority order,” he said, “pro- 
an allowance production in the 


January and 90,000 barrels 


| Restriction on Immigration 


tions of 24 stations for authority to| 
The new rates to be filed by the bureau! utilize the maximum broadcasting power | 
in accord with their decision to accept} of 50,000 watts. Mr. Yost recommended | 
the proposal that a more reasonable ad-| that the Commission amend its present 
vance wouid be justified will vary slightly | order limiting the number of 50,000-watt 
as between Concord, Manchester, Nashua| stations, and that all stations operating 
anc the rest of the State.” on the 40 cleared channels be granted 
| authority to use this power. 


Private Transmission Lines | Eight Vacancies Found 
| 7 
At Muscle Shoals Urged | On Dec. 18, however, by a four to one 


i vote, the Commission remanded the re- 
: | port to Mr. Yost, and instructed him to} 
Opposition to the inclusion in the! select eight stations among the 24 ap 
Muscle Shoals resolution, now in con-|plicants to fill the existing high-power 
ference between the House and Senate, | vacancies under its order (Gen. Ord. 42 
of a provision appropriating for Gov-|as amended). This order provides that 
ernment construction of transmission | only one-half of the 40 cleared channels, 
lines to catry surplus power to near-by} or four in each of the five radio zones, 
cities, was expressed orally Dec. 31 by | be accorded the maximum power. 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam,| In remanding the case to the Chief 
N. Y., Chairman of the House Commit-| Examiner, the Commission said that it) 
tee on Rules. “at this time declines to consider the 
Mr. Snell made this statement follow-| advisability of repealing or modifying” 
ing the report that a disagreement on| its general order restricting high power. | 
this point between the conferees on Dec. Improvement Prophesized | 
30 still existed. The Senate supports | Mr. Yost stated in his original report | 
Government construction of the trans-/ that for the Commission to rescind its 
mission lines. | present order and permit some 50 sta-| 
Mr. Snell said that it would be agree-/| tions operating on the cleared channels 
able to him if the conferees should write|}to use the maximum power would be 
in the measure a provision authorizing|“the greatest single contribution the 
an appropriation for the construction of | Federal Radio Commission can make to 
these lines by the Government, if after) the listening public throughout the Na-| 
a reasonable time it should be deter-| tion.” He said that the people of the 
mined that leases for this purpose could|country “are entitled to receive the| 
not be drawn up with private companies. | greatly improved radio broadcasting re- | 
If suitable leases could not be drawn | ception which would inevitably result | 
up, Mr. Snell stated, then the appropria- from granting all cleared channel sta- 
tion could be made, but the actual ap-!tion applicants authority te use 50,000) 
propriation should not be made until an | watts,” and that by modifying the order, 
attempt to lease the surplus power had! the Commission “would make available 
been made. | additional an improved radio broadcast- | 
|ing reception to many millions of rural 
|and metropolitan listeners throughout 
| America.” 
Urged to Limit Population | On Dec. 31 Mr. Yost will leave for Los 
= Angeles to preside at the hearing in- 
| volving renewal of. the broadcasting li- | 
cense of Station KCEF, operated by the| 
Rev. “Bob” Schuler, against whom com- 
plaints have been lodged for failure to 
operate the station in the public interest. | 
This hearing will begin on Jan. 8 and 
likely will run for a week, according to 
word received by the Commission as to| 
the number of witnesses scheduled to 
appear. Ben. S. Fisher, Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Commission, will rep- 
resent the Commission at the hearing. 


on the ground that it was too drastic. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the skilled, and the newly-arrived aliens | 
in the scramble for jobs. Each year the 
use of labor-saving machinery is 
greater. Each year the number of citi- 
zens coming of age is larger. 

In spite of this, we are still an im- 
porter of immigrants, although nearly | 
every one advocates further restriction | 
of immigration, except immigration of 
those of their kind, or those whom they 
need in their business. How long can 
this go on? 

Sixty years ago, the homesteads ab- 
sorbed the excess of our population. 
Thirty years ago, factory development 
and growth of cities came to the relief | 
of the increased population. Women 
began to be employed .in industry. 
Twenty-five years ago, the automobile 
‘industry from the raw material to the 
finished product, and the selling, fueling, 
and driving of the auto, provided work 
for our young men by the million. Next 
came the moving picture industry, and 
then the radio. 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits, just received by the 
Federal Radio Commission have been an- 
nounced by the Commission as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 


Northwestern Indiana Telephone Co. to 
the Winona Telephone Co. and Crown 
Point Telephone Co., the Commission re- 
|fused to give its approval. On appeal 
| to the Lake Circuit Court it was ordere, 

| by the court that the petition be grantg 

|An appeal to the Supreme Court re- 





no power to issue such an order, 
whereupon the lower court entered an 
order setting aside the Commission’s 
|order as unreasonable. 


Commission Issues Order 

Acting upon the opinion, the Commis- 
sion on Dec. 19 issued an order approving 
| the sale. 

Proceeding upon the assumption that 
the Commission did not desire to appeal 
again to the Supreme Court, but to de- 
cide the case on its merits, the Attorney 
|General advised the Commission in reply 
to an inquiry as to what action the 
|Commission may now lawfully take to 
| dispose of the matter. He said in part: 

“Your inquiry presents a novel ques- 
tion and one which I am unable to an- 
|swer by: reference to direct legal pre- 
cedence. It is true that courts in re- 
viewing the orders of the Commission 
|are not exercising legislative authority 
|and cannot modify the order of the Com- 
mission or dictate and determine what 
the judgment of the Commission shall 
be, but are limited to an exercise of the 
judicial function, which when the court 
| declares the order in question to be un- 
|reasonable or unlawful is limited to en- 
| joining the enforcement of the order. 

“If the Commission ‘was to again 
enter its order denying the right of pur- 
chase and sale to the petitioning utili- 
ties, assuming it has such right to so 





|deny, there would still be that same 


judicial authority to again declare the 
order unreasonable and restrain its en- 
forcement. Such procedure would, if 
continued by both the Commission and 
the court, lead, in this, or any given case, 
to an endless chain of orders by the 
Commission, which would be followed in 
each instance by a judicial finding which 
would restrain the enforcement of the 
administrative will of the Commission 
and its order. 

Attorney General’s Conclusions 
“It is, therefore, my conclusion that 
if facts and conditions are materially 
the same as when the court entered its 
judgment, and no appeal having been 
or to be perfected to review that judg- 
ment, the matter becomes ‘res adjudicata’ 
and the Commission having had its for- 
mer order disapproving the sale, set 
asid@ by the Lake Circuit Court and 
declared to be unreasonable, the Com- 
mission should accept that judgment 
as settling the rights of the parties, and 
the Commission, having but one other 
possible order it can make, should ap- 
prove the sale. 
“If conditions and_ surrounding cir- 
cumstances have materially changed 
since the court’s judgment was en- 
tered in this cause the Commission 
might now conclude to hear that addi- 
tional evidence and, if in doing so, the 
Commission found such conditions and 
circumstances to be materially changed, 
the Commission might then determine 
the matter in the light’ of the materially 
new evidence and arrive at a determina- 
tion of the cause independent of the 
court’s judgment, if the new found con- 
ditions and circumstances warranted the 
Commission in so doing.” 
nchccnionchcnpunsnimennincucumaitacttiaetanittimtindinaaa 
mit to install new equipment and increase 
power from 50 w. to 500 w. on 1,420 ke. 
Applications (other than broadcasting) : 
W2XDG, W2XG, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., Ocean Township, N. J., renewal 
of experimental license. 
W1X0O, General Radio Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., renewal of experimental 
license. 
KGKT, Geophysical Research Corp., port- 
able, renewal of geophysical license. 
W10XAF, Larry L. Smith, portable in 
State of Kentucky, renewal of experimenta] 
license. i 
KJG, The Texas Company, portable in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, renewal of 
geophysical license. 





National 
Electric ‘Power 


But as these increased the use of 
hands, the development of labor-saving| 
machinery of every kind offset the in- 
crease in part, which helped to bring 
about the present unemployment situa- 
tion. One cannot but conclude that the | 
United States can postpone but not ulti- 


WBZ, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass., modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend completion date on 
construction permit to Feb. 28, 1931. 

WOKO, H. E. Smith and R. M. Curtis, 
Hudson Valley Broadcasting Company, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., modification of license 
to, change frequency from 1,440 ke, to 1,430 


ordér issued by the commission. 

The plaintiff contends that the power 
vested by State law in the commission 
to establish minimum rates is in viola- 


Mr. Childers said} 


a day before the prorating ins 
) ating instead of st contin sly asis 
only five barrels as heretofore, it was i SORE, SES See 
stated orally by Mr. Capshaw. 
“My disagreement,” 


| per cent.” 
Mr. Childers declared the percentage 
calculated in the majority order appears 


daily for February and March, resulting 
when compared with the potential figures 
of 5,388,298 a day in only 11% per cent 
production.” 











tioh of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. The company’s peti- 
tion.asks that a statutory court of three 
judges be convened to try the case. 

he controversy, which is known as 
' the Shelby gas case, has been before the 
* commission and the courts for some time. 
Last July the Montana Supreme Court 
Sustained the right of the commission 
to fix minimum rates (V U. S. Daily, 


1936:1). 


{ 1930 
Freight revenue ......,,,, - 3,708,470 
Passenger revenue ....,,.. 351,127 
Total oper, rev.........., 4,385,716 
Mainterance of way..,.,,. 485,786 
Maintenance of equipment 647,970 
Transportation expenses, ,, 1,792,422 
Total expensesincl. other,,, 3,236,220 
Net from railroad. .., 1,149,496 
MMA i Nae eo occ. 208,010 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 1,139 
Net after taxes, ete 940,347 
Net after rents. SE 538,844 
Aver, miles operated. .,,,,, 2,523.83 
Operating ratio 73.3 


Indiana Insurance Chief 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Dec, 31. 

Governor Harry G. Leslie on Dec. .v 
@ppointed John C. Kidd Indiana: Insur- 
‘ance Commissioner to succeed Clarence 
©. Wysong, effective Jan. 1, 


om Monthly Statement 


November 


1 tion of every unneeded immigrant. 


mately escape population and living con- 
ditions of the older countries. Postpone 
we can and should, even to the restric- 


ke. and hours of operation from sharing 
with WHEC-WABO to unlimited. 

WFOX, Paramount Broadcasting Corp., 
Fox Theater, Brooklyn, N. Y., modificatio 








s of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Wabash 
Eleven Months 
1930 1929 

48,278,401 a 


1929 
4,623,170 
495,018 
5,586,461 
687,693 
1,028,451 
2,294,011 
4,401,972 
1,184,489 
150,031 
217 


4,940,053 6,404,613 
57,269,130 11,277,466 
7,259,609 9,766,246 
9,628,829 12,081,441 
22,512,962 25,668,886 
44,070,314 52,189,143 
13,198,816 19,088,32: 
2,369,553  3,007,75& 
3,850 
10,815,413 
6,819,357 


3 | 1,137, 
34 | 

1,034,181 16,069,534 
697,045 12,516,198 
2,523.82 2,523.82 
78.8 y 73.2 | 


1930 
5,838, 
441, 
6,753, 
994,385 
1,627, 
2,675, 
5,615,908 


#175, 

1, 

1,311,480 

1,363, 

1,455.76 
83.2 


, Reading Company 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
7,043,153 69,249,329 76,546,542 
557,386 5,464,157 — 6431'990| 
8,054,271 80,031,255 89,164,751 
1,079,153 12,336,908 12'989'353 
1,880,921 19,502,393 20,193,057 
2,989,736 30,884,672 32,608,691 
6,267,202 66,488,327 69,546,946 
1,787,069 13,542,928 19,617,805 
325,537 2,468,138 4,169,162 
48 4,648 
1,460,484 11,070,142 
1,592,032 11,252,895 
1,459.63 1,458.84 
77.8 83.1 


178 
073 
022 


776 
362 


119 
404 
133 


950 
1,459.91 
78.0 


*Credit. 


he 


1930 
2,316,751 
287,918 
2,828,212 
4 
474,982 
928,885 
2,071,520 
753,692 


124,000 


631,652 
500,658 
1,955.62 


of license to change frequency from 1,40 
ke. to 1,300 ke. and hours of operation from 
sharing with WCGU, WLTH and WBBC 
to unlimited. 
WMC, Paul Dillard and Enoch Brown Jr., 
30 North 2d Street, Memphis, Tenn., request 
for an involuntary assignment of license 
from Memphis Commercial Appeal, Inc., to 
Paul Dillard and Enoch Brown Jr. 
KFJM, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Fork, N. Dak., request for authority 
604,047  G'148,504 6,747,846|° neni! Sutomatic: frequency come 
626,393 5,736,995 7,153,352 as Shmtom ma nae wo 
’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
06 > 7 Grove Avenue, Chicago, Ill., construction 
1,163,546 11,057,663 12,960,116 p rmit to change equipment. 
2,569,157 24,338,953 29,174,305 y ; 
1,094,468 ¢ 66 13031 KPSN, Pasadena Star-News Publishing 
on Gan 10,377,694 a 31,244 Co,, Pasadena, Calif., request for authority 
147,297 1,807,000 2,052,890} to install automatic frequency control. 


Texas and Pacific 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
2,969,213 ‘28,097,448 34,177,650 
411,488 4,082,938 4,943,070 
3,663,625 34,711,647 42,205,549 





59,268 
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=DANT MATIN 
FROM MAINE: 


A balanced 
utility group 
which serves 
over 2,000 
cities and 


towns,—in 15 
Eastern states 


"A part of the 
Middle West 
Utilities System 


TO FLORIDA! 





1,040 322 9,025 14,757 KFUP, Fitzsimons General Hospital, Den- 
946,849 8,561,669 10,963,597} ver, Colo., construction Sarat’ to move 
741,626 6,528,059 8,322,399] transmitter about 300 ft. from present loca- 
1,954.11 1,955.62 1,998.63 | tion and change equipment. 

70.1 » 70,1 69.1 KFXD, Frank E. Hurt, Service Radio 


73.2 
Company, Nampa, Idaho, construction per- 


57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


| sulted in a decision that the lower court , 
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Onty Are Pres 


PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Railroads 
Sixteen Billion |Passenger Planes | 


Postal Stamps 
Issued Yearly 


Output Every Day Averages 
54,240,000, According 
To Figures Compiled by 
Post Office 


The Federal Post Office Department 
issues annually enough stamps and 
stamped paper, including envelopes and 

stal cards, to form a continuous line 
ong enough to extend approximately 22 
times around the earth at the equator, 
it was stated orally Dec. 31 at the Post 
Office Department. : 

Of the total postal revenue in the 1930 
fiscal year, amounting to $705,484,098, 
over 80 per cent of it, or $57,286,569 was 
derived from the sale of postage stamps 
and stamped paper, it was stated. 

Additional information made available 
at the Post Office Department follows: 

The average yearly output of postage 
stamps is approximately 16,000,000,000 
stamps, or a daily output of 54,240,000. 
eee of stamped envelopes in the 
1 fiscal year was over 3,000,000,000, 
while more than 1,500,000,000 postal 
& cards were issued. 

Value of Stamps , 

The value of the postage stamps is- 
sued yearly is approximately $467,000,000 
or $1,600,000 daily. The weight of the 
paper used in printing these stamps is 
1,000 tons yearly or 3 2/5 tons daily. 

If laid end to end the average daily 
issuance of postal stamps would make 
a strip 855 miles long, and a year’s out- 
put would reach 10 times around the 
earth. 

If the. stamps printed in one year 
were. distributed* equally, each man, 
woman and child in the United States 
would receive 160 stamps. The gum used 
in manufacturing postage stamps is 
made from dextrine, a form of tapioca 
starch. 

If all the dextrine used in the manu- 
facture of stamps issued in one year 
were made into tapioca pudding, there 
would be enough to serve dessert to the 
entire population of Greater New York 
City for one meal. 

The cost of producing postage stamps 
amounts to about 1 cent for every 125 
stamps. 


Calendar of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
$547.—Terra cotta from, to and between 
points in southern territory, and between 
points in southern territory and points in 
official territory. Now assigned for Jan. 
5, is reassigned for hearing on Mar. 2 at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Berry. 

F. D. No. 23818.—State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia v. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. Reassigned for hearing 
on Jan. 5 at Norfolk, Va., before Examiner 
Wilbur. : 

6 F. D. No. 23272.—Harrison Hardware & 
Furniture Company v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. Assigned for further hearing 
on Jan. 7 at St. Petersburg, Fla., before 
Examiner Brennan. E 

No. 23430.—The Central Pennsylvania 

Peoal Producers’ Association v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Now assigned for Jan. 7 at 
Washington, D. C., is cancelled and re- 
assigned for hearing on Mar. 10 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Peck. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3496.—Application of 
rates from and to Dallas, Tex., via Loui- 
siana, Arkansas & Texas Railway. Oral 
argument, now assigned for Jan. 26, is 
canceled, and assigned for Jan. 8 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before the Commission, 

F. D. No. 23823.—Gypsum Association v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe _ Railway 
Company. Now assigned for Jan. 8, 1931, at 
Chicago, Ill., is postponed. se 

F. D. No. 23823.—Gypsum Association 
«v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company. Assigned for hearing on Jan. 8 
at Chicago, Ill, before Examiner Disque. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
$545.—Transit arrangements on alfalfa hay 
from Arizona to eastern transcontinental 
points, Assigned for hearing Jan. 9 at 
El Paso, Tex., before Examiner Mattingly. 

F. D. No. 17640.—Wrought Washer Manu- 
facturing Company v. Pere Marquette Rail- 
way Company. Assigned for oral argument 
on Jan. 9 at Washington, D. C., before 
Division 3. 

F. D. No. 23925.—J. Nooney & Company 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 
Assigned for hearing on Jan. 10 at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., before Examiner Brennan, 

F. D. No. 23860.—Schmidt Lumber Com- 
pany v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Company. Assigned for 
hearing Jan. 10 at Joplin, Mo., before Ex- 
aminer Konigsberg. 

Fourth Section Application No. 1482.— 
Filed by the El Paso & Southwestern Sys- 
tem (now Southern Pacific Company) for 
authority to continue rates on commodities 
between El Paso, Tex., and Deming, N. Mex., 
and Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, without ob- 
serving the long-and-short-haul provision, 

ssigned for hearing on Jan. 10 at El Paso, 

ex., before Examiner G. H. Mattingly. 

F. D. No. 23870.—Gulf States Terminal 
& Transport Company, Inc. v. Texas & 
Pacific Railway Company. Assigned for 
hearing Jan. 12 at Tulsa, Okla., before Ex- 
aminer Konigsberg. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14080.— 
Filed by H. G. Toll, agent, for authority 
to establish and maintain rates on sugar, 
beet or cane, in bags (also other pack- 
ages) in straight or mixed carloads, from 
San Francisco and Crockett, Calif., to points 
in Iinois, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana and 
Wisconsin, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision, assigned for hearing 
on Jan. 12 at Chicago, Ill., before Attorney- 
Examiner W. A. Disque. 

F. D. No. 28854.—Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany v. Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company. Assigned for hearing Jan, 12 
at Tulsa, Okla., before Examiner Konigs- 


berg. 

F. D. No. 23813.—Arizona Seed and Floral 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company. Assigned for hearing 
on Jan. 12 at Phoenix, Ariz., before Exam- 
iner Mattingly. 

F. D. No. 28553.—Apache Powder Com- 
pany v. Southern Pacific Company. As- 
signed for hearing on Jan, 12 at 
Ariz., before Examirer Mattingly. 

F. D. No, 23793.—Union Underwear Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Southern Railway Company. 
Assigned for hearing Jan. 12 at Washing- 
ton, D, C., before Examiner Butts. 

F. D. No. 28788.—Haley-Neeley Company 
yv. Arkansas Railroad Company; No. 19837. 
—Haley-Neeley Company v. Arkansas & 
Louisiana-Missouri Railroad Company, and 
No. 19837, Sub. N. 1.—Haley-Neeley Com- 
pany v. Arkansas Southern Railway Com- 

any. Assigned for hearing on Jan. 12 at 

joux City, S. Dak., before Examiner 
Fleming. 

F. D. No. 23916.—Apache Powder Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company. Assigned for hearing Jan. 
13 at Phoenix, Ariz., before Examiner Mat- 


“tasty. 
ourth Section Applications Nos. 14156 
and 14166.—Reassigned for hearing Jan. 13 
Jacksonville, Fia., before Examiner 
ennan. 
| F. D, No, 23901.—Oklahoma Millers Asso- 


hoenix, | barge-rail 


Refined in Design 


Federal Specialists Find More 
Attention Being Devoted 
To Comfort 


Close attention to the provision of 
comfortable facilities has been paid in 
the construction and design of passen- 
ger-carrying aircraft during the past 
year, it was stated orally Dec. 31 at 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Appearance and comfort both have 
been recognized by the industry as 
phases of construction requiring consid- 
eration, it was pointed out, and continu- 
ous éffort has been made to “smooth up 
and polish off” details of design. 


Extension of exhaust pipes to carry 
engine fumes away from cabins, installa- 
tion of “air scoop” ventilators and fixed 
windows, and improvement of heating 
systems are items which have been no- 
ticed in recent months, Richard C. Gazely, 
the Chief of the Engineering Section, 
declared. 

Effort has been made to provide more 
comfortable seats in cabin planes, George 
E. Gardner, the Chief of the Inspection 
Service, stated, and manufacturers have 
been making an effort to produce planes 
beg are more attractive outside and in- 
side. 


Air Field Facilities 
Show Unusual Gains 


During 1930 Period 


Comprehensive Planning 
And Careful Engineering 
Are Cited in Department 
Of Commerce Comment 


‘ 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


prise the “Class 1” anchorages and are 
equipped with ramps and other facilities, 
was com iled during the year and made 
ag ec. 15 by the Hydrographic 

ce. 


This list shows there are 27 first class 
bases on the Atlantic Coast, two in the 
Gulf region, and six on the Pacific 
Coast. he group of anchorages with 
“ordinary harbor facilities,” it was ex- 
plained, comprises 41 along the Atlantic 
seaboard, 25 in the Gulf territory, and 
24 on the Pacific Coast. 


The net increase in landing fields and 
airports of all kinds, according to “prac- 
tically complete” statistics compiled by 
a aaa Branch, was 298 during 
1930. 

The number of municipal airports in- 
creased 97, commercial airports increased 
107, and auxiliary fields increased 45, 
these reports indicate. The number of 
fields equipped with night lighting fa- 
cilities of some kind is recorded as 633, 
which is a gain of 134 over the start 
of the year. There are now in operation 
340 Department-maintained intermediate 
fields,'-62 Army fields, 13 Navy fields, 
one State airport, and two fields op- 
erated by miscellaneous Government 
departments. 

Cities Developing Airports 

Foresighted communities not only are 
establishing and encouraging the estab- 
lishment of airports, Col. Clarence M. 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, declared in his 
annual report, but are taking steps to 
develop them to the fullest extent of 
existing knowledge and experience. 

“This is particularly true of the air 
terminals in the larger cities that. are 
now serving air lines night and day as 
well as those that are in an advantage- 
ous position to render such service,” 
Col. Young commented. “Cities and 
towns are continuing to realize more 
and more that air transportation plays 
a very definite and important part in our 
national transportation scheme.” 


Transportation Charges 


On Wild Animals Fixed 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
vided, that no shipper shall be required 
as a condition precedent to the applica- 
tion of said rates, to declare or agree 
that the value of any wild animal is 
less than $150; and provided further, 
that there be established and maintained 
in connection with said rates a tariff 
provision that when the value of any 
wild animal is declared to be, or is 
agreed upon as being, in excess of said 
maximum, an addition of not more than 
5 per cent shall be made in the freight 
rate for each 50 per cent, or fraction 
thereof, of excess value. : 

It is further ordered, That this order 
shall continue in effect until the further 
order of the Commission. 

Bl dade ehcp ceencmeteonracnemeneyreenntemnenanmenaaiaaatt 


Railway Company. Assigned for hearing 
Jan. 14 at Oklahoma City, Okla., before Ex- 
aminer Konigsberg. : 

F. D. No. 23749.—Flandreau Service Sta- 
tion, Inc., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. Assigned for hearing on Jan. 
14 at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., before Examiner 
Fleming. 

F. D. No. 21728.—In the Matter of Con- 
tainer Service and Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 3198. Merchandise in 
steel shipping containers, loaded on con- 
tainer cars, between St. Louis, Mo., and 
western and southwestern points. Assigned 
for oral argument Jan. 14 and Jan. 15 at 
Washington, D. C,, before the Commission. 

F. D. No. 23836.—Savannah Sugar Refin- 
ing Corporation v Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, operating the Federal Barge Lines. 
Assigned for hearing on Jan. 15 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Berry. 

F. D. No. '24013.—Federal Barge Lines v. 
Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad Company. 
Assigned for hearing Jan. 15 at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Examiner Berry. 

Investigation and Suspension Doc ‘ 
8534.—Cancellation rates on sugar via 
routes from New _ Orleans, 
Gramercy, Reserve and Three Oaks, La., 
also Mobile, Ala., to the Southeast. As- 
signed for hearing on Jan. 15 at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Examiner Berry. 

F, D. 28738.—San Diego Electric Railway 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, and No, 23738, Sub. No. 1.—Lang 
Transportation Company v. Atchison, To- 
eka & Santa Fe Railway Co. Assigned for 
Coatag on Jan. 15 at San Diego, Calif., 
before Examiner Mattingly. 

F. D. No. 28836.—Savannah Sugar Refin- 
ing Corporation v. InJand Waterways Cor- 
poration, operating the Federal Barge 
Lines. Now assigned for Jan. 15, is re- 
assigned for hearing Feb. 2 at Washington. 
D. C., before Examiner Berry. 


Investigation\and Suspension Docket No.' Net from railroad.... 
Sugar via | Tayes 


3534,—Cancellation Rates on 
Barge-rail Routes from New Orleans, Gram- 
ercy, Reserve and Three Oaks, La., also Mo- 
bile, Ala., to the Southeast. Now assigned 


for Jan. 15 is rassigned for hearing Feb, | Net after rents * 
2 at Washington, D. C., before Examiner | Aver. miles operated....... 


pition v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe/| Berry. 
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Rivalry of New Carrier Agencies 


To Railroads of Country, Described 


* 


+ 


Aviation, Motor Bus and Truck, and Inland Waterways Re- 


ceive Government Aid, Says Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sioner; Pipe Lines Also Offer Competition 


The railroads now are facing “four 
new and dangerous rivals’’—aviation, 
motor bus and truck, rejuvendted water- 
ways and the pine line—says Claude R. 
Porter, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner, in an article in the current issue 
of Nation’s Business. 

The first three-of these new rivals, he 
says, are receiving Government aid, but 
the unaided pipe-line “is perhaps as dan- 
gerous as any one of the three com- 
petitors because it depends on unaided 
efficiency to get business.” 

“Rivalry does not daunt any business 
man worthy of the name,” Mr. Porter 
says, “but he has—or so it sems to me— 
a right to demand that the rivalry be 
fair.” 

The Commissioner does not offer a 
solution of the situation he reviews, but 
says that “it is too early yet to foretell 
the result, * * * It is only certain that 
the fight is just beginning.” 

“If the railroads are to be saved as 
efficient transportation agencies,” he 
says, “it will take the best thought of 
those in charge, together with the mem- 
bers of the State and National regulatory 
bodies and the leaders of industry and 
commerce.” ‘ 

“We are in a period of transition,” he 
concludes. “Nothing like it has ever 
taken place before. When we emerge 
from that period I wonder what will 
have happened to the railroads?” 

_ Commissioner Porter’s article follows 
in full text: 

What is to happen to the railroads in 
the next 10 years? I do not know. No 
one knows. Anything may happen. 
Every day I hear people say: 

“The railroads are the backbone of the 
community. We could not get along 
without them.” 

How do we know we could not get 
along without them? We have never 
tried. We may be forced to get along 
without them. 

Let us look at the picture. 

We are now well into a period of 
transition. A definite change may be 
compelled in the next decade. If the 
railroads are to be saved as efficient 
transportation agencies it will take the 
best thought of those in charge, together 
with the members of the State and na- 
tional regulatory bodies and the leaders 
of industry and commerce. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
standing out in the dark crying “boo.” 
Nor am I arguing the case for the rail- 
roads. 

My only aim here is to present the 
problem that confronts the people of the 
country—and does not confront the rail- 
roads only. No good is ever accom- 
plished by closing our eyes to facts. The 
truth is that a coalition of conditions is 
seriously threatening the prosperity of 
the railroads. More than that. I can 
conceive as possible—though I hope 
highly improbable—that the roads may 
be run threadbare and ragged. 


Railroad Business 
No Longer Doubling 


They might slough back into a condi- 
tion comparable with that of 40 years 
ago, when flat wheels were the rule, 
rights of way were lumpy and train 
schedules were only the expressions of 
hope. If that suggestion seems ridicu- 
lous and impossible remember what hap- 
pened to the stagecoach. 

Times are changing today as rapidly 
as when the horse went out of the pas- 
senger business. Let us get down to 
hardpan. 

Twenty years ago such a great rail- 

po as Cassatt of the Pennsylvania 
Syst@m said: 

‘“‘We can bear whatever happens to us 
today—legislation, floods, bad _ crops, 
panics—because we know that the rail- 
road ‘business in this country doubles 
every 10 years.” 

It is not doubling any more. 

The roads are not helding their own. 
They are dropping behind. Today is bad 
enough but tomorrow promises to be 
worse. , 

Suppose we examine the scattered bits 
of the puzzle. The reader may put them 
together to suit himself, if he does not 
like the way I do it. 

The railroads are now facing four new 
and dangerous rivals. Rivalry does not 
daunt any business man worthy of the 
name, but he has—or so it seems to 
me—a right to demand that the rivalry 
be fair. é 

Three of the new rivals of the rail- 
roads are being directly aided by the 
Government. Daniel Willard, of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, calls this 
Government aid a “‘subsidy.”” The thre 
competitors to which the people are giv- 
ing aid in their fight for business against 
the railroads are: 

Transport by air. ‘ 

Transport by the recently rejuvenated 
inland waterways and coastal lines. 

Transport by motor bus and truck. 

The fourth competitor is perhaps as 
dangerous as any one of the three be- 
cause it depends on unaided efficiency to 
get business. That competitor is. the 
pipeline. The pipeline is taking business 
away from the railroads because it can 
handle its peculiar form of business more 
cheaply than the roads can. Before go- 
ing on to offer evidence of the injury 
the four rivals are doing the railroads 
I must present an obvious commonplace: 

Whatever hurts the railroads hurts 
every one of us. 

The investors of this country have ab- 
sorbed more than $14,000,000,000 in rail- 


ket No.| road bonds and almost $10,000,000,000 in 


railroad stock. One insurance company 
alone has more than $500,000,000 worth 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues 


November 


1930 
8,610,066 
1,325,973 

10,793,029 
1,100,222 
1,998,038 
4,408,552 
8,244,328 
2,548,701 

632,218 

3,527 
1,912,956 
1,711,466 
6,718.68 
16.4 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 


Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc....... 


Operating ratio ......see. 


14,350,208 


of railroad securities. One dividend-pay- 
ing railroad has more than_212,000 stock- 
holders. The least imagitlative can dis- 
cover for himself a score of hurts which 
the crippling of the great rail transpor- 
tation systems would inflict upon us. 

Here is one illustration. Economies 
forced on the roads in the 1920-28 period 
saved to them $1,000,400,000. Their op- 
erating expenses were reduced by that 
almost incredible total. 


I say these economies were forced on 
the roads because in that period freight 
and passenger rates were fixed by agen- 
cies exterior to the roads. In that reg- 
ulated period,. then, the roads returned 
to the public $900,000,000 in reduced 
fares. In that same period, too, the 
roads paid $117,000,000 more in taxes. 
They had to economize. But this extraor- 
dinary. efficiency cast a black shadow. 
In 1928 there were 877,000 fewer men 
on the pay rolls than in 1920. 


This army was not added to the legion 
of the unemployed by the desire of the 
railroad administrators. No _ business 
man ever willi- “ly reduced his pay roll. 
Let us examine the reasons. 

Through the 10-year period ending 
with 1930, the freight business of the 
railroads has remained stationary. In 
1920, the Class I roads hauled 2,259,- 
983,278 tons. In 1930 the freight busi- 
ness will run about 2,250,000,000 tons. 

In the same period the roads lost al- 
most one-third of their passenger reve- 
nues. To be exact they received $428,- 
885,689 less in 1929 for hauling 383,480,- 
413 fewer persons than in 1920. 


Class I Roads Earn 
Less Than Fair Return 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
decreed that 5.75 per cent is a fair re- 
turn on the value of the roads. Due to 
this diminution in business the eight 
months of 1930 ending with Sept. 1 show 
an earning by the Class I roads at the 
annual rate of only 3.94 per cent. The 
smaller roads are by no means so fortu- 
nate. Yet seven of the 10 years be- 
ginning with 1920 were highly prosper- 
ous. In that decade 50,000 miles of weak 


and short lines were saved to the rail-! 


road transportation system by unifica- 
tion with stronger lines. Yet 1,000 miles 
a year are being abandoned. 

One consequence is stated by W. B. 
Storey of the Santa Fe. : 

“The railroads,” he said, “have been 
forced to postpone necessary mainte- 
nance. The continued failure, even in 
times of high prosperity, to earn what 
has been legally declared a fair return, 
makes the roads hesitate to continue ex- 
penditures for enlargements.” If this 
is a fair statement, and Mr. Storey is 
known as an optimist, then the roads are 
refusing to spend money to enlarge sys- 
tems which leave them annually in the 
red. There is no power in a democracy 
to make a man-spend money if he has 
no money and cannot borrow. It is 
doubtful if they can again put into op- 
eration such economies as showed such 
remarkable results during the 1920-1930 
period. 

Occasionally an unusual condition may 
be met by an exceptional man, but it 
may be assumed that the roads have al- 
ready cut their costs to the bone. Fru- 
gality alone will not save them. Some 
other means must be devised. What 
means? 

The consolidations which have been 
proposed and have been under examina- 
tion for some years? A form of super- 
control? A further abandonment of 
minor and branch roads and a concen- 
tration on main lines and long hauls? 
A transport company owning and operat- 
ing air, motor and rail lines? Goverh- 
ment ownership and operation? I am 
not proposing a remedy but merely try- 
ing to make a diagnosis. 


Four New Rivals 
To Railroads Cited 


Of the four new rivals, the air lines are 
at present the most spectacular and least 
formidable. I say “at present.” It is 
not possible to say what the air busi- 
ness will amount to in ten years. But 
we can examine the figures of today. 

There are 1,813 landing fields in this 
country and 809 more have been pro- 
posed. The Nation and the States and 
the cities buy them and maintain them. 
The railroads pay more than one million 
dollars a day in taxes and most of the 
more than a million is on their rights- 
of-way. The air lines pay property tax, 
and a gasoline tax, and trifles of that 
sort, but nothing whatever on their 
rights- of-way. 

Now let us examine the amount of 
business the air lines have done. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce 
“there has been a substantial increase 
in scheduled flying for the first half of 
1930.” 

The latest figures for all air transport 
!operators for this period show: 

Miles flown, 16,902,728; passengers 
carried, 208,357; express carried, 1,548,- 
091 pounds; air mail, 3,761,376 pounds; 
mail payments to operator, $6,954,808; 
passenger miles flown, 51,609,749. 

No doubt the cost to the Nation of the 
air mail, which is a form of subsidy, is 
justified by the fact that when and if the 
next war comes we will need planes by 
the swarm and pilots by the regiment. 
Whether it is justified or not, it is there. 
I cannot pretend to say how many of 
the 208,357 passengers carried in the 
first half of 1930 by air were taken from 
the rails. It would be possible to dis- 
cover the net loss to the roads through 

| fee carriage by air of almost 4,000,000 





pounds of mail, perhaps, and it is cer- 
tain that the greater part of the 1,500,000 
pounds of express carried by air was 
taken from the raiiroads, because the 
Class I roads own the Railway Express 
Agency, and it is fair to point out that 
passenger traffic by rail decreased al- 
most $75,000,000 in 1929 as compared 
with 1928. “aa 

No matter what convincing reasons 
may be offered for the aid we give as a 
people to the air lines, it is evident that 
they have created an express and pas- 
senger carrying rival to the railroads. 

So much for the air. Let us look at 
the water. 


Competition Presented 
By Inland Waterways 


It is impossible to dissect the known 
facts of the water-borne commerce to 
disclose the extent of competition vith 
the railroads. A recent census of craft 
using the inland waters, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, shows that 
approximately 4,500 barges and _ 1,300 
units of propelling equipment are in op- 
eration, valued at $150,000,000. This is 
exclusive of the Great Lakes. 

One thing is definitely known. 

The inland waters are each year carry- 
ing more bottoms. More companies are 
annually launching more boats. Some 
are common carriers and some are pri- 
vately owned freighters, such as those 
in the fleets of the United States Steel 
and Carnegie Steel Companies. The fair 
assumption is that these companies are 
making a profit on their boats. It is 
another fair assumption that when the 
nine-foot channel is completed all the 
way to the upper Mississippi more boats 
will engage in the freighting business 
and make more money. 

Every ton of freight taken by the 
water from the railroads is just so much 
less money in the railroads’ treasuries. 
It has been demonstrated that port-to- 
port freight business is not profitable on 
the rivers. It is not even self-supporting. 
The boats and barges must be fed from 
the hinterland and the I. C. C. is under 
instructions to compel the railroads to 
help do the feeding. The Denison Act 
directs the Commission to fix “through 
routes and joint rates.” This it has done 
in many cases. The railroads complain 
that, in practically every instance, the 
joint rates produce less for the railroad’s 
share per ton-mile than if it had the 
full job. The water carrier’s rates are 
never cut, they say, but the rail carrier 
always suffers. 

Government aid makes possible the 
profitable operation of craft on our in- 
land waterways. 

No one will question that, I think. 
Fifty locks have been put in the Ohio 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo. The $15,000,- 
000 spent on the Monongahela have given 
the steel district shippers the cheapest 
water transportation in the world. When 
the program for harnessing the Missis- 
sippi is completed the wheat of the north- 
ern ranches and the steel of the Pennsyl- 
vania mills may be taken to the sea at 
an unprecedentedly low cost. 

The cost will be paid by the public. 


Right of Way Taxes 
Not Paid by Barges 


The boats and barges will pay no taxes 
on the watery right-of-way. As a part 
of the public the railroads must pay 
their proportionate share of setting up 
this rival. 

The railroads now spend more than 
$2,000,000 a day to maintain their private 
rights-of-way, on which they are taxed. 

The program has been accepted by the 
public. Experience may prove that it 
was born of far-sighted wisdom. Last 
year there were approximately 110,000 
miles of pipe lines, of which more than 
85,000 were reported to the I. C. C. In 
1922 only 57,000 miles were reported to 
the Commission. 

Two pipe lines are now being built 
for the piping of gasoline. One will 
originate in Oklahoma and one in Texas. 
They will carry gasoline to the North| 
and Central West. Another line formerly 
used for crude is being cleaned out to be 
used as a gasoline feeder for the Ohio 
Valley from the Atlantic Seaboard. On 
these lines the faucet stations will be 
50 miles apart, and from them gaso- 
line will be trucked into the back coun- 
try. | It may be taken for granted that 
this is but the beginning of the diversion 
of the gasoline hauling business from 
the railroads to the~pipe lines. 

What will be the effect on the roads? 

The railroads today own 285,000 tank 
cars. Some portion of the 285,000 must 
be junked. Perhaps all of them will be. 
A heavy net loss. 

The total revenue produced by petro- 
leum products for the railroads amounts 
to more than $380,000,000 annually. | 
The greater share of this will be lost 
when gasoline pipe lining becomes the 
accepted practice. But we have only 
begun on the pipe line possibilities. 

Natural gas has been piped to for- 
tunate communities for years. The lines 
are being extended. Every unit of heat 
provided by piped gas is one unit that is 
not provided by the coal hauled by the 
railroads. 


Buses and Trucks 
Use Highways Free 


Here enter the motor trucks and the 
motor bus, two other subsidized com- 
petitors of the railroads. 

They are not subsidized in fact, of 
course. A subsidy is a definite thing and 
the trucks and buses 4o not get it. But 
they do get public aid which amounts 
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(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Illinois Central System 


Eleven Months 
1929 193', 1929 
11,286,956 108,769,420 132,587,413 
1,872,882 7 »278 21,758,622 
137,584,614 166,927,911 
15,994,799 22,123,706 
28,839,076 38,271,228 
51,864,636 59,204,681 
105,652,101 128,802,108 
81,932,513 38,125,808 

9,848,915 11,714,024 

85,742 44,062 
22,547,856 26,367,717 
20,794,581 25,089,712 
6,728.80 6,733.71 
16.8 71.2 


1930 


2,000,787 
3,326,083 
5,413,900 
11,557,982 
2,792,226 
947,640 
2,671 
1,841,915 
1,698,801 
6,724.13 
80.5 


| 
| 


November 


30,778,405 
7,971,806 
42,940,025 
5,217,879 
8,280,618 
16,683,529 
33,139,421 
9,800,604 
8,031,286 
6,981 
6,762,837 
5,277,727 
10,878.20 
17.2 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Eleven Months 
1929 1930°° 1929 
38,667,365 375,530,778 455,090,456 
9,883,228 106,359,319 122,811,586 
54,463,420 535,802,340 642,938,479 
7,681,479 65,423,572 82,200,832 
11,127,442 108,030,768 122,191,528 
20,279,826 195,941,928 219,486,790 
42,425,916 398,946,328 459,294,314 
12,037,b04 136,857,017 183,644,165 
3,349,383 35,548,027 39,278,375 
6,034 68,289 83,742 
8,682,087 101,240,701 144,282,047 
7,294,408 87,250,887 129,602,881 
10,865.74 10,878.20 10,865.74 
17.8 14.5 1.4 


, short-haul business go to the trucks. In 


1930 
3,311,155 
386,449 
4,025,447 
601,678 
82/,395 
1,471,184 
8,271,867 
153,580 
190,000 


562,937 
455,485 
4,487.15 


Brazil May Unify. . 


Merchant Marine 


New Administration Names 
Technical Commission to 


Consider Plans 


A plan for the unification of the Bra- 
zilian merchant marine is to be developed 
by a commission of technical experts 
appointed by the Brazilian Minister of 
Transportation, according to information 
furnished by A. Ogden Pierrot, Assistant 
Commercial Attache at Rio de Janeiro, 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 

One of the early acts of the new ad- 
ministration was the designation, by the 
Minister of Transportation, of a com- 
mission of technical experts to develop 
a plan for the unification of the Bra- 
zilian merchant marine. The Minister of 
Transportation officially named the com- 
missioners through an order issued on 
Nov. 11 as follows: 

“The Minister of Transportation and 
Public Works, in the name of the head 
of the provisional government of the 
United States of Brazil, resolves to ap- 
point the following members to a com- 
mission whose duty will be to develop 
a plan for the unification of the mer- 
chant marine which is to be operated 
under a single head.” The plan of uni- 
fying the services and operation of the 
merchant marine of the country will in- 
clude a redistribution of the lines hav- 
ing in mind the nature of the shipping. 
The prime purpose is to cheapen coast- 
wise freight rates. 


to much the same thing. So conserva- 
tive an authority as the Commission on 
Commerce and Marine of the American 
Bankers Association has stated that the 
Nation is spending about $1,000,000,000 
annually in building and rebuilding its 
roads. 

Our good roads offer a free right of 
way to the motor buses and trucks. The! 
railroads pay more than $1,000,000 a| 
day in taxes and $2,000,000 daily in 
maintaining their rights of way. I am 
repeating myself again, but that point 
should be hammered in. A good. share 
of that more than a $1,000,000 a day is 
spent by the public in building other 
rights of way on which the motor buses 
and motor trucks are operating in com- 
petition with the roads. | 

Nothing can be done about it, of, 
course. The roads must be built. The! 
more fast, safe,’dependable transporta- 
tion we have at decreasing costs the 
happier and more prosperous we will be 
as a people. 

The railway heads did not see what 
was coming when»the truck first began 
to haul freight. They rather chuckled 
about it. Short haul, less-than-carload 
freight had always been a nuisance. 

What they did not see—what no one 
saw—was that truck using is a habit 
that grows. The merchant who ships 
10 miles today by truck will ship 50 
miles tomorrow. Then he will ship 250 
and 300 miles. We know now of in- 
stances in which freight has been de- 
livered 1,000 miles by truck. 

The railroads “have no economic right 
to amy traffic,” as stated in the Esch 
report of 1928. That will be conceded 
without demur, but if they do not get 
enough traffic to earn a reasonable profit 
we will all suffer. I think that also 
will be conceded. The temper of the 
times is certainly for more bus and truck 
service. One argument is that it stim- 
ulates the important motor and road 





er eee + follows: 


Four weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Five weeks in March 
Four weeks in April .. 
Five weeks in May 

Four weeks in June 
Four weeks in July .. 
Five weeks in August 
Four weeks in September 
Four weeks in October 
Five weeks in November 
Week ended Dec. 6 
Week ended Dec. 13 
Week ended Dec. 20 


building industries. No one, myself 
least of all, would lift a finger to im- 
pede the constantly accelerating flow of 
cheaper and more convenient transpor- 
tation. Yet I am compelled to reiterate 
my query: 

“‘What will happen to the railroads?” 

More and more the motor manufac; 
turers are delivering their product on 
trucks and trailers. Not long ago the 
raiser of livestock was obliged to delay 
the shipment of his commodity until a 
carload could be made up at his station. 
Now he gets prices by radio at night and 
delivers to the stockyards the next 
morning in his own truck. Considerably 
more than 2,000 trucks a day ply the 
100 miles between New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

“The radius of operation of motor' 
trucks is being continuously extended,” 
stated the Association of Western Rail- 
way Executives in a brief filed with the 
I. C. C., “and trucks of increased ca- 
pacity are supplanting the smaller type.” 

The railways are no longer content 
to let that bothersome less-than-carload, 


the brief I have just quoted I find the 
further statement that this business de- 
creased in the Western District alone 
from 25,834,325 tons in 1920 to 17,- 
298,619 tons in 1929. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad concluded after a 
survey that the trucking industry grew 
because of its added convenience. 
Trucks haul from door to door and time 
and trouble are saved. Already some of 
the roads are experimenting with trucks 
as a supplement to the rail haul. 

Can the railroads, by any rates the 
traffic will bear, stand up under their 
competition? Can they earn sufficient 
under any scale of rates to maintain 
themselves as efficient, adequate instru- 
ments of transportation? 

It is not a question of regulation but 
of favored competition, 

I have not touched on the motor bus 





Expenses 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1980 1929 
8,501,924 86,118,254 41,253,163 
489,072 5,205,925 6,467,514 
4,461,579 45,681,865 53,392,215 
582,597 6,289,405 6,714,691 
847,089 8,488,340 9,400,905 
1,559,859 16,958,711 18,537,192 
3,372,656 36,192,183 39,267,714 
1,088,923 9,489,732 14,124,501 
75,000 3,294,167 3,440,000 
625 15,810 19,714 
813,298 6,180,255 10,664,787 
795,334 65,514,319 9,896,403 
4,490.38 4,496.42 4,490.38 
15.6 79.2 73.5 


643 


81.3 
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Revenue Freight: 
Loading Declines’ 
From 1929 Total 


Surplus Cars Available for 
Immediate Service Show 
Increase of 24 Thousand 
During Week 


Carloading of revenue freight during 
the week of Dec. 20 amounted to 713,- 
810 cars, a drop of 30,633 cars from the 
preceding “week’s total, and 128,965 ears 
below the total carloadings for the corre~ 
sponding week of 1929, according to” @ 
statement of the American Railway As- 
sociation transmitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Dec. 31. 


On Dec. 15, the statement indicated, 
the Class I railroads had 616,931 surplus” 
freight cars in good repair and imme- 
diately available for service, an increa} 
of over 24,000 compared with Dec. 8. 


The report follows in full text: s 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended on Dec. 20 totaled 713,810, 
cars, the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association an 
nounced. wees 


This was a reduction of 30,633 cars’ 
under the preceding week this year and’ 
a decrease of 128,965 cars below the 
same week last year. It also was a Tes 
duction of 186,810 cars below the corres! 
sponding week in 1928. ora 

Miscellaneous freight loadings for the: 
week of Dec. 20 totaled 237,780 cars,’ 
47,249 cars under the same week in 192 
and 78,815 cars under the corresponding’ ~ 
week in 1928. Ae 

Other Loadings Decrease x 


Loading of merchandise less than cate. 
load lot freight amounted to 210,2 if 
cars, a decrease of 18,272 cars below ; 
corresponding week last year and 32,374 
cars below the same week two years. 
ago. aie 

Forest products loading amounted to. 
31,218 cars, 17,553 cars under the cor=" 
responding week in 1929 and 27,111 cars 
under the same week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 5,743 cars, @ 
reduction of 3,051 cars below the same 
week in 1929 and 5,202 cars below the 
same week in 1928. asl 

Coke loading amounted to 8,492 cars, 
a decrease of 2,873 cars below the corre 
sponding week last year and 2,170 cars 
under the same week in 1928. “a 

Grain and grain products loading fo 
the week totaled 36,049 cars, 146 cars, 
below the corresponding week in 1929.- 
and 7,126 cars below the same week jn. 
1928. In the western districts alone,» 
grain and. grain products loading, 
amounted to 25,140 cars, a decrease -of 
906 cars below the same week in 1929, 

Livestock loading totaled 22,742 cars,. 
1,674 cars under the same week in 1929; 
and 3,576 cars under the corresponding. 
week in 1928. In the western districts,, 
alone, livestock loading amounted.,to, 
17,517 cars, a decrease of 1,633 cars coms. 
pared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the. 
total loading of -all commodities com- 
pared not only with the same week in 
1929 but also with the same week in 
1928. 


are 


fe 


Yearly Comparisons 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930. 
compared with the two previous yearg _ 
(spe 

1930 1928. 
3,349,424 
3,505,962 
4,414,625 
3,619,293 
4,598,555 
3,719,447 
3,555,731 
4,670,368 
3,725,243 
3,817,786 
4,127,134 
787,173 
744,443 
713,810 


1929 
3,571,455 
3,766,136 
4,815,937 
3,989,142 
5,182,402 
4,291,881 
4,160,078 
5,600,706 
4,542,289 
4,679,411 
4,890,154 

933,309 
922,861 
842,776 


+ 45,848,994 52,188,536 

Class I railroads on Dec. 15 had 616,8 
931 surplus freight cars in good repaii 
and immediately available for service, the™ 
Car Service Division of the Ame 
Railway Association announced. 

This was an increase of 24,086 cars 
compared with Dec. 8 at which time™ 
there were 592,845 surplus freight cars * 

Surplus coal cars on Dec. 15 totaled>* 
219,891, an increase of 10,678 within aj% 
week, while surplus box cars totaled’? 
829,503, an increase of 11,194 cars for 
the same period. i 


C1 
ti 


Rates on Mexican Air Lines, ,,,, 
Same as Railroad Fares | 


Passenger rates in force on Mexican, 
airlines operated by Corporation Aero-'* 
nautica Transportes have been reduced 
and now equal present railroad fares,’ ; 
the Aeronautics Trade Division of the . 
Department of Commerce has been itt-)) 
formed by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Mexico City, Edward D. Me, * 
Laughlin. ey 

The decision to lower the rates was., 
made after the results of a questionnaire * 
showed that 70 per cent of “more than 
10,000 potential travelers” were not using (; 
airplane service because of high rates, 
the dispatch said. Increased business 
has resulted since the fare reduction! & 
oe into effect Dec, 1, the dispate): 
added. 


competition. There is not space enought) 
to do more than hint at it. A map of.) 
motor bus operations, prepared by oy ga te 
National Association of Motor B 4 } 
Operators, seems at first glance to be ry 
red. Then one sees that only the bug. 
lines have been marked out in the war, 
paint. I discover that last year the sam 
association reports that 92,500 com 
carrier buses did 1,750,000 miles in 
country. One begins to see why the 
roads’ revenue from possongee carrying 
was $428,885,689 less in 1929 than im | 
Double-deck buses are being built. One” 
may travel by sleeper bus now across tha” = 
continent in full comfort. The motor 
truck competition with the railroads is” 
based primarily on convenience but that’ 
of the bus has its standing on economy”! 
There is a distinct movement toward»* 
the almost forgotten 2 cents a mile ratés 
in coaches that are more luxurious than’? 
Pullman cars were in those days. Homes ~~ 
sick wanderers may take part in OM){ — 
Home Weeks by railroad excursion mores | 
cheaply than they can travel by bus. ; 
It is too early yet to foretell the re- 
sult of this battle. It is only ce 
that the fight is just beginning. We are 
in a period of transition. Nothing lik 
it has ever taken place before, When 
emerge from that period I wonder 
will have happened to the railroads? 
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Banking Systems 
cially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 
New York Market Quotations 


* * 
The State of New York: New York, Dec. 31 
The followi information relates to transactions on received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that the State of New York. ‘ 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by. savings The following symbols are used to designate the States 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has bee chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
States Sales 
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Security Issues 


F ederal Land Banks Expanding 
Mortgage Credit on Farm, Land 


State Finance Business Conditions 


nges Favored! Plan to Investigate 


* 


: 
- ; - Brokers Is Invalid| Bond : 
North Carolina) ~soygaeaell Be s Offi 
Missouri Court Holds Specific) 


Charges Must Be Made 
By State 


State Government 


Consolidation of Existing 92 
_. Agencies in State Into 
“Fourteen Departments) 
* Suggested in Survey 


Economist for Farm Loan Board : Declares 
That Other Sources of Loans for Agricul- 
ture Are Being Displaced 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Dec. 31. 
The Missouri Supreme Court on Dec. 
31 ruled that an order by the Secretary 
of State to’six St. Louis ;investment 
houses to submit to investigation of their 
| books’ and records “was not valid, be- 
| c&ase no charges were mentioned in the 

| order against the firms. 





Federal land banks are expanding 
mortgage credit on farm lands, ac- 
cording to R. C. Engberg, economist 
for the Federal Farm Loan Board, 


effects of unsound loan policies ‘where 
they had been in force and the improve- 
ments effected in organization and pro- 
cedure on the part of the Board, the 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Dec. 31. | 


“The present structure and machinery | 
for carrying on the $50,0C0,000 annual | 
business of the State of North Carolina | 
is. “archaic, cumbersome and_ overlap- 
fiz,” it is stated ‘1 a report submitted 
z Governor 0. Max Gardner by the In- 
stitute for Government Research of the 
Brookings Institute, of Washington, D. C. 
=“I the light of current economic and 
financial conditions,” the report says, “it 
seems to be a most propitious time for 
carrying into effect a general program of 
consolidation.” : 
~The institute recommends the creation 
of 14 departments to take over the ac- 
tivities now covered by 92 existing agen- 
cies. The departments recommended 
are: Executive, Finance, Justice, Educa- 
tion, Health, Highways and _ Public 
Works, Agriculture, Conservation and 
Development, Labor, Institutions, Local 
Government Finance, Banking and Insur- 
ance, Public Utilties Commission, and 
State Auditor. 
535 Appointments by Governor 
> 24 is proposed that the heads of these 
dc_aitments be appointed by the Goy- 
erno: with the consent of the Senaie. 
“That consolidation involving reor- 
ganization is not a novel or untried ex- 
riment,” the report states, “is proved 
, the action and experience of about 
25 of the 48 States. Where sound con- 
solidation plans have been adopted there | 
Ras resulted almost universally an im- 
oved type of public service at a de- 
¢reased expense. 
* “The’ administrative services of the 
government of North Carolina have been 
established, and the same: is true of 
almost every State of the Union, one 
by one as apparent need therefor seemed 
to exist, no, or but little, consideration 
being given at the time of their creation 
to any logical scheme of administrative 
organization for the government as a 
whele. The result has been that North 
Carolina at the present time finds itself | 
Possessed of a large number of more 
or less independent and _ uncorrelated 
agencies having for their purpose the 
periormance, of the several administra- 
’ tive tasks assumed by the government. 
“The whole problem of the character of 


administrative organization that should grade of intelligence and scientific minds,,| Gt Nor Ry gen 4's E 


possessed by the States has received 

| gveat deal of consideration on the part 
of students of public administration and 
special commissions and agencies created 


for the express purpose of bringing optimism as our watchword, we have! kK C FtScott & Mem Ry r 4s 


about improvements in the administra- 
live organization of the several States. 

Phe result of these studies has been an 
almost unanimous agreement that ef- 
ferts to improve the administrative or- 
ganization of the States should take the 
direction of grouping the several ad- 
ministrative agencies into a limited num- 
ber of departments, each having, as far 
as possible, to do with but a single major 
purpose or function. 

‘ Advantages Are Many 

“The advantages of such a grouping 
ard many. One of the most important of 
these is that it facilitates greatly the 
securing of knowledge regarding the) 
government and its operations by those} 
entrusted with the performance of ad- 
ministrative affairs, by members of the 
legislature, who are responsible for de- 
fining the duties and powers and financ-! 
ing the several agencies, and by the gen- 
eral pubblic which should have a clear 
knowledge of their government if they 
are efficiently to perform their duties as 
stockholders, as it were, of the govern- 
ment corporation. Government tends 
constantly to become more complex and: 
it is consequently a matter of increasing 
importance to make its organization one 
of maximum simplicity. 

“A second advantage is that it tends to 
make clearer and more definite the loca- 
tion of responsibility, general and spe- 
cific, and to bring together under a com- 
mon direction those operating units 
which, because they are working in the 
same general field, should have close re- 
lations with each other. 

“Third, such a_ system facilitates 
greatly the handling of matters of per- 
sonnel and materiel and the unification 
or standardization of methods of pro- 
cedure. 

“Fourth, it facilitates the great prob- 
lem of financing the government from 
year to year or biennium to biennium. 
Under such an organization the budget 
document automatically presents in one 
place the proposed appropriations for 
each of the major activities of the gov- 
ernment, such as public education, pub- 
lic health, public works, and the like; 
and the establishment of a system of 
appropriation accounts that will cur- 
rently reveal governmental  expendi- 
tures, not only for specific activities but 
for the performance of general func- 
tions, is automatically facilitated. 

’ System Is Confusing 

“At the present time, the State gov- 
ernment is characterized by an extreme 
diffusion of responsibility, use beimg 
made of no less than $2 distinct bu- 
redus, boards, commissions, and other 
agencies each having large authority to 
go its own way without any general 
direction or control except such as can 
be feebly exercised by legislative action. 
There results from this, difficulty in 
formulating any general policy or pro- 
gram in respect to the broad field of 
governmental activities, division of au- 
thority and_ responsibility, and  over- 
lapping and duplication of functions and 
orgenization. The Governor today is 
held both politically and morally re- 
sponsible for the operation of the State 
‘overnment, and yet his authority is so 
imited that it is impossible for him to 
exercise general control over most of 
the State agencies. 

“Now examination shows that in spite 
of these multifarious agencies, the real 
fields of activities of the State govern- 


ment are relatively few, those namely | 


having to do with executive 
and control, including the handling of 
the purely business matters of running 
the Government as an institution, fi- 
mance, administration of justice, promo- 
tion of education, promotion of the pub- 
lic health, the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways and other public 
works, the promotion of agriculture, the 
corservation and development of the 
natural resources of the State, looking 
after the interests of labor, the care 
of the public welfare through the op- 
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| violating the Securities Act. 


1931 in New Jersey have been issued by 


direction | 


The Secretary of State, Charles U. 
Becker, had ordered Fenton Stockard, the 
Segurities Commissioner, to make an in- 
vestigation of all securities dealers in 
St. Louis to determine if they were vio- 
The com- 
panies in question offered their books | 
and records for inspection, but refused 
to stand the expense of the investiga- 
tion, upon which Commissioner Stockard 
held they were in contempt and ordered 
them ta appear before him with all books 
and records. They failed to appear and 
the question was placed before the Su- 
preme Court of the State for a decision. 


Improved Business 
Is Predicted for | 


Year in New Jersey; 


Revival in Trade, Increased 
Employment and Larger 
Pay Rolls Forecast by 
State Officials 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 31. 

Statements on the business outlook for | 
“Governor Morgan F. Larson, Labor Com- | 
missioner Charles R. Blunt, and Charles 
P. Messick, Secretary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commissicn. 

Their statements follow in full text: 

My business views are naturally influ- 
enced by the conditions in the Common- 
wealth of New Jersey, of which I have | 
the honor to be the chief executive. 

Upon the amicable basis of all for) 
one and one for all, we build our pros- | 
perity for the year 1931. We feel that 
we have all the eleftents for success, 
a courageous law-abiding people, an un- 
surpassed system of transportation, a 
nearby market, most efficient captains 
of industry, and farmers of the highest 


With these great assets,,we know no 
defeat, nor do we recognize the neces- 
sity of hard times. We believe that 
business is a state of mind, and with 


an abiding faith that the near future is 
one of business improvement, more ém- 
ployment and a larger pay roll, 
Nation Sound Fundamentally 
Our Jersey forefathers had a far) 
worse condition confronting them than! 


{the condition of teday; they won with; L & N RR ist & R 4%4s C 2003 


a far greater handicap, and we cannot 
fail. 

We ‘believe that if the Jersey spirit, 
born of courage, confidence and good will, | 
be followed throughout the rest of the! 
land, business will quickly revive. 
Fundamentally, the Nation is sound. With 
abundant capital, inexhaustible resources, | 
cheap credit, unsurpassed capacity for 
production and high standards of living, | 
we have all the factors that spell pros- | 
perity. We lead in the civilization of the 
world, tested. by every possible stand- 
ard, and. we.believe that all that is neces- | 
sary is a ehange of sentiment from pessi- | 
mism:to confidence, and the battle for | 
good times is won. 

While I realize that the world-wide 
business depression was due to the con- 
vergence, of several economic causes, I 
maintain tha_ the ensuing spirit of pessi- 
mism was out of proportion to these ac- 
tual causes and cerried the decline to a 
lower level than was warranted, just as | 
overoptimism and enthusiasm carried the 
preceding advance to an unwarranted 
high mark. The emergency relief meas- 
ures adopted by the State, county 
municipal governmental and 
agencies have averted a general catastro- 
phe by aiding thousands of the most 
distressing cases. Real distress relief 
is well in hand. 

Overproduction Reduced 

What must now come a turn in 
the spiriiual tide. Confidence must re- 
turn. There are good reasons why it 
should. Industrial inventories indicate 
‘hat overproduction has been reduced. 
Commodity prices are at a level that 
should attract orders. There is no 
stringent financial situation. The will 
to expand is growing stronger in the 
mind of management. There are all 
colors in the rainbow which presages a 
gradual dispersal of the mists by the 
sun which has never ceased to shine be- 
hind the clouds. 

There are elements in the present sit- 
uation that are new and baffling. They 
make for timidity and doubt. The coun- 
try is not in want. It has money, a sur- 
plus of food, more manufactured goods 
than it can readily consume or sell and 
capacity to produce more. It is short 
on jobs for wage earners who want and 
need work. We are not only in the 
trough of the curve of a business cycle, 
which may or may not be inevitable, we 
are in the midst of a major economic 
change. We have looked ahead along the 
narrow sector of better 
nique and greater purchasing power. We 
have failed to consider and provide for 
the economic and social changes as they 
| affect individual workers that success in 
these things brine. 

America is well abreast of her needs 
for new homes, new office buildings and 
; factories, new arteries of transportation 
and commerce. Her markets at home 
and abroad are being vigorously chal- 
lenged, Her business and prosperity are 
directly affected by economic and politi- 
cal conditions in other countries. New 
outlets must be found for the products 
of her industiy and ingenuity. Ad- 
| mittedly there are difficulties in the way 


is 


1of a quick return to prosperity and se- 
{vious problems to be met. Reasonable 
assistance and a friendly attitude on the 
part of the Government are required, but 
|the solution of these problems will be 
found by American business and Ameri- 
; can enterprise. 

Our present resources have never been 
equalled by any nation in the world. Of 
course the country is sound. When 
pessimism and hesitation give way to 
optimism and action our difficulties will 
largely disappear. There is good reason 
| to believe that in 1931 the curve in busi- 
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To Damages Due to Fraud of Seller Show Reduced Trade 


Method of Determining Amount Recoverable From Brok-| 


rescind the sale of the stock he owned vy. Pentecost, 206 Mass. 505, 512. 


in June, 1927, was in most respects like | 


ers Is Explained in Decision 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


Me- 


Kinley v. Warren, 218 Mass. 310, 314. 


that stated in Hall v. Paine, 224 Mass.| Vouros v. Pierce, 226 Mass. 175, 178. 


S28. 77. 

The plaintiff having made no offer to 
return the remaining 220 shares lost 
all right to rescind as to them (Stewart | 
|v. Joyce, 201 Mass. 301, 311; United | 
| Zine Co. v, Harwood, 216 Mass. 474, 477, 
|see Mayo v. Knowlton, 134 N. Y. 280, | 
| 253) and as to them his measure of dam- 
lages for the violation by the defendants 
| of their duty as brokers was not the 
|loss incurred by him when he sold them 
in November. 

That loss resulted from his own 
decision to sell when he did and could 
not be found to be the proximate | 
result of the defendants’ violation of 
{duty in selling him their own stock. 
| Waddell v. Blockey, 4 Q. B. D. 678. 
|As to those shares if damages were 
| assessed for this breach of duty they 
|would be measured by the difference 
| between what the plaintiff paid and 
|what on the day of the purchase he 
| could have sold the stock for in the mar- 
ket. Waddell v: Blockey, supra. Whiting 
v. Price, 172 Mass. 240. See Parsons 
|v. Martin, 11 Gray, 111, 116; Coffing v. | 
Dodge, 167 Mass, 231, 241. 

If unable to prove actual damage he | 
would be entitled to nominal damages | 
for this breach of duty. The jury may | 
| well have found on the second count, as 
|they did on a similar issue in the first, | 
| that the defendants were not liable to the 
plaintiff for their breach of duty in sell- | 
ling him their own stock. and awarded | 
damages solely for the false representa- | 
| tion. | 
| The rulings given were erroneous in 
|omitting to state that damages for false | 
| representations in a case of this kind 
| must be limited to the difference between | 
\the value of what the piaintiff received 
and what its value would have been if it 
had been as represented; and in laying | 
down a rule which would probably result ! 
in the assessment of damages on this | 
issue upon a wrong theory. Morse v. | 
|-Hutchins, 102 Mass. 439, 440. Thomson | 
| | 
| i 


does not corae and remain as a matter 
of course and that we must plan to meet 
economic and business changes and so 
maintain it. 


|ciary duty, and also as applied to the 


|that it had not, stated that he had 


The facts here disclosed do not war- 
rant the application of a different rule) 
of damages. See Tuckwell v. Lambert, 
5 Cush. 23; Fottler v. Moseley, 185 Mass. 
563. The errors in these rulings on daj- | 
ages applied to the stock which had | 
been sold if assessed for breach of fidu- 


issue of fraudulent representation, were 


Holiday Business Declines in 
New York District 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| port a substantial decrease in sales, but 


the decline in the daily average volume 
of sales was the smallest since August. 
_ Total sales in November of the report- 
ing chain store organizations averaged 


| 10 per cent less than a year ago, which, 


after allowance for the fact that there 


| was one less selling day this year than in 
|1929, indicates a reduction of about 6 


per cent in the daily rate of sales. The 
daily sales of grocery chains showed a 


|small increase over a year ago, but the 


sales of all other chain systems econ- 
tinued well below those of a year pre- 


in our opinion prejudicia’ to the substan- | vious. 


tial rights of the defendants, and their | 
exceptions thereto must be sustained. 


All stock was ordered by the plaintiff |} drugs and 


before he had notice that it was not pay 
ing a dividend. 
found that it was all acquired by the 
defendants on or before Sept. 13, 1926. | 


After making allowance for the one 


fless selling day this year, the sales of 
smaller de-| 


shoes showed 
creases than in October, but sales of 


The jury could have | variety and candy chains showed larger 


decreases. Lower prices undoubtedly 
account for a considerable part of the 


It was not to be delivered but to be kept} declines in the dollar volume of sales 


by them and carried on margin, 
exact time when the plaintiff acquired | 


The | compared with a year ago. 


Reporting wholesale firms in this dis- 


an interest in any particular shares of |trict showed total November sales 24 


this stock does not clearly appear. 
would not necessarily depend 
dates of the confirmation slips. 


It | per cent below last -year, which, after 
on the!adjustment for the number of selling 


days, indicates a slightly smaller decline 


The agent of the d fendants, with | than in October, The total sales reported 


whom the plaintiff dealt, testified that, | by grocery, cotton goods, shoe, and paper | 
when the plaintiff called him by telephone | dealers decreased more tha 


on Sept. 14 and asked if the balance of 
the stock had been secured, he answered 


stopped buying, and suggested that the 
plaintiff sell the stock because it showed 
a profit. 

No question is properly raised on the | 
record to require the judge to decide | 
whether the plaintiff had such knowledge | 
of the falsity of the representation when | 
he acquired an interest in any part of 
the stock as to prevent his recovery on 
this ground with reference to any of it, 
nor to decide whether the evidence was 
such that the jury would have been able 
to apply the proper rule of damages for 
false representations if it had been 
stated to them, 


' 
| 


n 20 per cent 
from the previous year. Sales of sta- 
tionery, hardware, men’s clothing, and 
diamonds also continued to be substan- 
tially below November, 1929, but the de- 
creases in these lines were smaller than 
in October. 

The sales of drugs continued to show 
a smaller decrease than most lines, 
amounting in November to 7 per cent. 
Machine tool orders, reported by the Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association, de- 
clined further and were only one-third 
the volume of last year. Jewelry ‘sales 
were only slightly more than one-half 
the volume of a year ago. Contrary to 
the general tendency, an increase in 
sales of silk goods was reported by the 
Silk Association of America, but their 
figures are in yardages rather than dol- 


Ordinarily if the plaintiff’s right of | jar value. 


recovery is established by a verdict and 
no reversible error appears except in the 





matters that affect damages, the new 
trial would be confined to that issue, 


513; but in the case at bar no such limi- 


tation of the issues in a new trial can, 


cission or upon false 
Coffing v. Dodge, supra. 
Because of the fact that there must in 


; , | firms, was considerably below 1929. 
|ness will gradually but persistently tend| Thomson v. Pentecost, 206 Mass. 505, |lections were slower than the previous 
jupward and it will continue until the! 
whole country is again on normal foot-| 
ing. By our present experiences, I hope| be made as it is impossible to determine 
we shall have learned that prosperity | whether the verdict was based upon re- 


The value of stocks of merchandise 


jheld at the end of November by all re- 


porting lines, with the exception of drug 
Col- 


year in most lines. 


the issues presented in the second count, 
and it is not probable that the other 


representation. | questions argued will at that trial be 


presented in the same form, they have 
not been passed upon in this opinion, 





any event be a new trial of the case on 


Exceptions sustained. 


4 Taced with economic 


941, | 


101.29 | 


who. addressed the Americon Farm 

Economic Association, meeting at 

Cleveland. Publication of the full 

text of his address was begun in 

the issue of Dec. 31 aitd proceeds 
as follows: 

As in the case of practically every in- 
stitution extensively engaged in the 
business of making loans secured by 
‘arm mortgages, the Federal land banks 
have had to deal with problem of fore- 
closures. Some of these foreclosures, of 
course, have arisen from mistakes in 
loaning policy which naturally might be 
expected in the first few years of opera- 
tion of new institutions. In addition to 
such circumstances, the banks have been 
conditions which 
‘nave imposed a severe strain on even 


5% | the oldest and most experienced farm 


mortgage loaning agencies. 
It is not necessary to describe the con- 
| ditions referred to; they are well known. 


,!As a consequence, the general trend. in 


the volume of foreclosures has been up- 
| ward during the past few years. Dur- 
jm 1930 the situation resulting from 
|falling commodity prices has been ag- 
'gravated by the drought which occurred 
jover a large part of the country. 


| Policies Followed in 


' Foreclosure Proceedings 


' The banks do not follow any rule-of- 
, thumb policy as to the time when fore- 
closure proceedings are instituted foi- 
|lowing default by the borrower. Each 
| case is studied carefully and handled pn 
|its own merits. If it appears that the 
| borrower is likely to be able to work 
lout of the situation, every reasonable 
opportunity is given for him to do so. 
If, on the other hand, the borrower is 
|hopelessly in debt, foreclosure proceed- 
lings are instituted as the only alterna- 
jtive, and the process of liquidation 
begun. 


| All of the Federal land banks have es- 


\ 


|tablished organizations for the purpose | 


|of handling acquired real estate and 
every effort has been made to place 
such assets’ on an earning: basis as 
‘promptly as possible, either through sale 
or lease. It has been the experience 


so far that, after taking all costs into | 
, |consideration, less loss is realized if ac- 


;quired properties are disposed’ of 
|promptly, although, of course, in such 
|a@ program no unnecessary sacrifices are 
|made and farms are not sold unless the 


2 | price obtained is reasonable, in view | 
‘of all the circumstances to be considered. 
4 | Moreover, in addition to making any 


charge-offs necessary to bring the car- 


rying value of properties on hand to the | 
,|amounts required by the rules and reg-| 
ulations of the board, all the banks that | 


| have been able to do so have set up full 
reserves against all properties to which 
; they have obtained title. 


|Small Percentage of Assets 


Represented in Real Estate 
Although the volume of foreclosures 


such information as the Board has been 
able to obtain indicates that the record 
of the Federal land banks compares fav- 
orably with that of other classes of insti- 
tutions which have loaned on farm mort- 
gages. Such reports as have come in in- 


ume of loans the real estate holdings of 
|many commercial banks are higher than 
| those of the Federal land banks. 

| More positive evidence has been ob- 
tained with respect to life insurance com- 
panies. 





in excess of the total loans of Federal 
land banks indicate that, in proportion to 
volume of loans, both the rate of ac- 


| quirement and the amount of real estate | 


{on hand exceeded the acquirements gnd 
,; holdings of the Federal land banks 
| 1929, 


| The relatively favorable experience of | 


Federal land banks in the matter 


conservative policies followed in the 1aat- 
|ter of carrying values and special re- 
{serves for real estate have 
amount of real estate included 
combined assets of the 12 banks to a 
| relatively small amount. On Sept. 30, 
1930, the latest date for which a pub- 
lished statement is available, only 1.5 
per cent of the total assets of the 12 


| right or subject to redemption. 
Experience Gained During 


Depression Viewed as Valuable 


It seems probable that when the banks 
have weathered this depression which 
|appears ot be one of the longest and 
| most severe which American agriculture 





|an experience and background that will 
enable them to build up extremely strong 
institutions. The opportunity that the 
| personnel will have had to observe the 


Missouri Treasurer 


Will Be Reinstated 


Ouster Proceedings Dismissed 
By State Supreme Court 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Dee, 31. 
The Missouri Supreme Court on Dee. 
31 dismissed ouster proceedings against 
the State Treasurer, Larry Brunk, re- 
|cently suspended by Governor Caulfield 
on charges of irregularity in the han- 
dling of State interest funds. The court 
declared unconstitutional the statute un- 
der which the quo warranto proceedings 
were brought against the Treasurer. It 
held that impeachment is the sole means 
of removing a constitutionally elected 


no jurisdiction, impeachment being a 
matter for the State Legislature. 

It was announced at the State House 
that Mr. Brunk will be immediately re- 


| pay for the three months he has been un- 
der suspension. S. L. Cantley, former 
| State Finance Commissioner, who has 
been acting as State Treasurer, will re- 
sume his former post. C. E. French, who 
has been performing the duties of that 
office, will be relieved. 





and losses absorbed has been substantial, | 


dicate that in comparison with the vol-| 


Data compiled from the reports | 
of eight companies holding loans slightly | 


in | 


of | 
foreclosures, together with the rate at | 
which real estate has been sold and the | 


kept the! 
in the! 


banks represented real estate, either out- | 


has experienced, they will emerge with| 


officer and that the Supreme Court has | 


instated in his office and will receive back | 


| banks, and the national farm loan as- 
|sociations should furnish a foundation 
|and tradition on which to build one of 
the strongest agricultural mortgage 
_eredit systems in the world, 

Some of the most significant devel- 
opments during the past few years have 
| been in connection with the national farm 
jloan associations. These corporations 
j were designed to_.onstitute the founda- 
| tion units in the Federal Land Bank Sys- 
jtem. Owned and controlled by farmer- 
| borrowers, thef were intended to be the 
| outposts where the preliminary selection 
|of applications would be made. In view 
|of the fact that the associations indorse 
all loans closed through them, moreover, 
| they constitute the first. line of defemse 
|in the event that losses occur on fee 
closures. 

With the passage of time and as con- 
| ditions changed, certain weaknesses in 
the manner in which the associations 
| operated were discovered. An adequate 
discussion of these problems and of the 
| steps which have been taken by the Farm 
Loan Board and the banks to remedy 
the situation would require more time 
than is now available. These questions, 
however, have been treated very fully 
in the annual reports of the Board, par- 
| ticularly the revort for the’ year 1929, 
| so that only a brief reference to them 
/need to be made here. 


Compensation for Officers of 


| Farm Loan Associations 


| One of the most important problems 
|has been the loss in income to the asso- 
|clations arising from the decline in the 
volume of loans closed and the suspension 
jor reduction in dividends by most of the 
| Federal land banks. This has made it 
|impossible for many of the associations 
| to compensate their secretary-treasurers 
j adequately, with the result that the lat- 
| ter, in many cases, have not felt able to 
| devote the time necessary to keep the af- 
|fairs of the associations in good order. 

The banks, accordingly, have evolved 
various plans of compensating these offi- 
|cers for their cooperation in connection 
with the collection of amortization in- 
stallments and of taxes and insurance 
| premiums which have been advanced by 
the banks for the protection. of their 
loans. Most of the plans provide for a 
sliding scale of payments which places 
a premium on the collection of. install- 
|ments on or before the date that they 
| are due. While these plans are stiil 
|largely in the experimental stage, sev- 
eral banks have reported a noticeable 
improvement in the attitude and actiy- 
a of secretary-treasurers in their dis- 
ricts. 


Much improvement has been made in 
the manner in which the affairs of the 
associations’ are conducted. This has 
been accomplished largely through the 
| more thorough and comprehensive exami- 
| nations made by the Board’s examiners. 
Whenever secretary-treasurers have been® 
found who were unfitted for their work, 
| the examiners and the banks. have coop- 
erated with the directors of the asso- 
ciations in replacing them’ with more 
competent officers. 


Provision for Retirement 
Of Capital Stock 


Another important development has 
been the formulation of uniform policies 
with respect to the retirement of capital 
stock when loans are paid in full by 
borrowers. A close study of the Farm 
Loan Act and court decisions bearing 
upon the matter indicated that when an 
association had obligations to the bank 
which it was unable to meet otherwise, 
|the bank was entitled to withhold the 
proceeds of the capital stock owned by 
ithe association when borrowers paid 
their loans in full. 

In administering this principle, the 
banks have classified the associations 
according to their financial condition, 
|and the policy of the banks with respect 
to withholding proceeds of the stock 
when a borrower pays his loan in full 
depends upon the degree of impairment 
}of the stock of the association and its 
general financial condition as revealed 
by this classification. 

A further development has been the 
making of agreements between the asso- 
ciations and the banks as to the manner 
in which the liability of the associations 
|resulting from their indorsement of the 
notes will be handled. Under these 
| agreements, the banks set up an account 
| for each association to which are credite 
;}any moneys otherwise payable to we 
association, as an indemnity against .any 
jloss which the bank may suffer in the ° 
final disposition of the property, 


| Disposition of Proceeds 
| From Sale of Farms 


| The bank, moreover, may proceed to 
|dispose of the acquired farms for 
amounts which, in the opinion of the 
bank, represent their fair value. If the 
lands are sold at a loss, the deficiency 
|is charged to the indemnity account; if 
sold at a profit, the latter is eredited to 
| the account to the account to the extent 
necessary to offset any other losses. This 
arrangement facilitates the orderly liqui- 
dation of the real estate and protects the 
interests of both the association and the 
bank. 

While the economic conditions pre- 
vailing in agriculture since. 1920 have 
brought many difficult problems before 
| the banks and associations, it seems 
probable that in the end the effect will 
be of a salutary nature. The immediate 
results have seen to reveal the weak- 
|nesses of my of the initial policies 
}and operating methods. The necessity 
|of competen\ and nonpolitical person- 
nel, sound loa Sq policies, and conserva- 
tive management has been demon- 
strated and, with the cooperation of the 
Farm Loan Board, much progress has 
been made by the banks and associa- 
tions, 

While the banks and associations have 
sustained losses, the system has by no 
|means ceased to function but, on the 
contrary, ig furnishing a substantial’ por- 
ition of the farm mortgage loans now 
being granted. Their capacity to meet 
the mortgage credit requirements, more- 
over, will be strengthened when the’ 
lessons learned from past experience an 
the improvements made as a consequeX 
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have had sufficient time to become mo 
fully reflected in the balance sheets | 
both the banks and associations, 
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Further Business 
Decline Unlikely, 
“Says Mr. Lamont 


Point Reached Where Re- 
covery May Reasonably 
Be Expected, Conrmerce 
Secretary States 


~ [Continued from Page 1.] 
and the apparent retardation in the rate 
of downward movement in several basic 
indexes of business supports the belief 
that the elements of recession have now 
spent most of their force. J 

The effect produced by the world-wide 
depression can be seen in the, year’s in- 
dexes of business. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production, 
which comprises all the basic mineral 
products and all important groups of 
manufacturing goods and_ which, there- 
fore, is the most comprehensive single 
measure of industrial activity, fell ap- 
proximately 20 per cent below the level 
ofp the preceding peak year. Compared 

ith the highly prosperous year of 1928, 
however, the decline in production is 


* slightly less than 13 per cent. 


Exports of manufactured goods as 
well as total exports declined in value 
approximately 25 per cent, reflecting 
lower prices and the marked shrinkage 
in purchasing power abroad which fol- 
lowed upon the rapidly weakening price 
levels and the universal contraction in 
industry. Also significant in, this con- 
nection is the fact that our @apital ex- 

orts during the second half of this year 
love shrunk to negligible proportions. 

Foreign Trade Declines 


On the basis of quantity our exports 
for the current year have. declined about 
20 per cent from last year’s high levels. 
Imports, which fell off approximately 30 
per cent in value from 1929, showed a 
drop in quantity of only 15 per cent. 
Thus our purchases and consumption of 
foreign goods have fallen but little be- 
low the levels of previous normal years. 
This’ great disparity between the value 
and quantity of our imports reflects the 
prastic declines in raw materials, semi- 
manufactured products, and foodstuffs, 
which constitute approximately two- 
thirds of our total import volume. 


While the forces of contraction were 
running their course the severity of the 
movement was happily tempered by cer- 
tain ameliorative factors. Last year, 
immediately after the stock market 
crash, the President called a conference 
of business and labor leaders with a view 
to effecting the greatest possible degree 
ef cooperation during the period of re- 
adjustment. ‘The successful outcome of 
this and of later conferences is reflected 
in the almost total absence of industrial 
disputes during the present year and in 
the maintenance of existing wage levels. 
Disturbances such as characterized pre- 
vious periods of depression have not 
arisen this year, although the contrac- 
tion of purchasing power and declining 

Qarice levels have resulted in the curtail- 
ment of industrial operations and the 
consequent discharge of many workers. 
For the year as a whole factory employ- 
ment was about 15 per cent below the 
high levels of the preceding year, but 
the decline in the number employed dur- 
ing the current year has been relatively 
far less than in similar preceding periods 
of depression. Employers have evi- 
denced a conscious determination, so far 
as possible, to maintain their working 
forces by distributing available work 
through part-time. 

Building operations generally have 
been sharply curtailed along with the 
contraction of industrial activity, but the 
effects of this shrinkage in building have 
been tempered by a more than ordinary 
volume of construction on the part of 

ublic utilities and Federal, State and 
ocal governments. In accordance with 
the plans brought to fruition by the 
White House Conference, railroads and 
utilities set out on an expansion pro- 
gram which called for the expenditure 
of nearly three and a half billion dollars. 
At the same time public works and high- 
way construction undertaken during the 
year aggregated a similar additional 
amount? The increase in such pr: jects, 
it is estimated, has provided employment 
for about 200,000 additional workers who 
would otherwise be unemployed. 

Total new capital issues during 1930 
declined approximately 25 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. For- 
eign issues were confined almost entirely 
ta the first half of the year and their 
later decline has closely reflected rapid 
price recessions and attendant economic 
disturbances abroad. Furthermore, the 
year’s decline in construction, amounting 
to approximately 20 per cent, was an 
»important factor in the lower level of 

apital issues, The initiation of an ex- 

nsive public works program during the 
last few months has led to a marked in- 
crease in State and municipal issues 
during the closing months of the year. 
Security Prices Decline 

In the financial markets the past year 
has been featured by a substantial de- 
cline in security prices from the rela- 
tively high levels to which they recov- 
ered last Spring. Brokers’ loans have 
been liquidated since the beginning of 
the year by approximately 40 per cent, 
The Federal reserve member banks have 

* diminished their indebtedness to the re- 
serve banks by almost 80 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1929. Although the effect 
of falling security price levels and un- 
liquidat portfolios have led to bank 
suspensions in certain localities, the 
banks of the country generally are in a 
strong position, 

Considerable encouragement is af- 
forded by the fact that consumer buying 
has held up to relatively stable levels. 
Sales of department and other retail 
stores for the year have fallen only 7 
to 10 per cent below the large volume 
of 1929. About half of this decline ih 
dollar volume is attributable to the lower 
price levels for retail goods, so that 
the quantity of goods parchased by con- 
sumers has probably been only 4 or 
per cent less than in the preceding pros- 
perous year. Wholesale commodity 
prices, particularly prices of raw ma- 
terials and agricultural products, have 
declined sharply during the last year and 
for the year as a whole averaged about 
10 per cent under the 1929 level, Ac- 
companying this decline the cost of |iv- 
ing index has fallen so that it is now 
about 6 per cent below the level of a 
year ago. 

Earlier periods of depression, such as 

ose of 1893 and 1921, were character- 

d in their later phases by the re- 
ccumulation of savings which had been 

nded in the preceding boom period 
nd by the wearing out of previous| 
purchased goods, which caused a general 
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Federal Finance 


Rediscount Rate 
Is Cut in Boston 


Federal Reserve Bank Lowers 
Rate From 3 to 24% 
Per Cent 


Reduction of the rediscount rate at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston from 
8 to 2% per cent, with the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board, was an- 
nounced Dec. 31 by the Board, The new 
rate is effective Jan. 2, 1931. : 

The Boston change is the third reduc- 
tion taking place recently, the other two 
reductions having been made by the Fed- 
eral Réserve Banks of New York and 
Cleveland, respectively. Cleveland’s 
present rate is 3 per cent and the rate 
at New York is 2 per cent, The Board’s 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton has established a rediscount rate of 
2% per cent on all classes of paper of 
all maturities, effective Jan. 2, 1931. 


Outlay on Roads 
During Year May 
Total 300 Million 


Amount of Expenditures to 
Depend on _ Appropria- 
tions by States to Match 
Federal Aid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
352,801 at this time to make the whole 
sum available at once. This would match 
the balance left over from last year in 
the Federal Treasury. The Government 


has already loaned the S*ates $80,000,000 | q. 


| to match the road appropriations for this 

year, making a total of $168,568,446, 
which is to te spent without further 
legislation. 

If the States should appropriate $65,- 
352,801 to meet the unexpended balance 
of last year, $66,815,431, at total of $132,- 
168,232 would be added to the $168,568,- 
446, or a grand total of $300,736,678 
would be ready for emergency work for 
the relief of unemployment. 

Grand Total by States 

The grand total by States using the 
sums already appropriated by the Fed- 
eral Government and the total of State 
funds required to match such Federal aid 
as was advanced prior to Dec. 1 last, is 

:as follows:, 


Alabama 
Arizona ....... ecctpeoe 
Arkansas 

California 

Colorado . 
Connecticut ... 
Delaware 


sce eeee $10,565,084 
3,570,155 
5,560,280 
7,535,753 
6,855,744 
2,525,290 
1,237,094 
5,281,418 
9,346,272 
3,043,055 
14,271,892 
8,883,090 
6,078,688 
8,248,014 
3,119,460 
5,042,716 
3,836,288 
1,998,288 
5,691,216 
8,705,130 
5,494,800 
11,021,670 
6,602,218 
8,319,106 
8,287,060 
2,937,283 
1,144,560 
5,096,734 
3,689,009 
23,548,812 
8,885,364 
4,956,672 
9,050,222 
4,749,219 
3,107,298 
10,734,174 


Kentucky 
DD np vcs oem ee toes aa 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
‘Montana ...... 
‘Nebraska . 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
BOOM POET iui ce Koc ceck ee 
New Mexico 
'New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina ... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


2,601,370 
4,110,838 
6,573,848 
20,472,162 
2,445,026 
1,227,778 
4,511,100 
4,715,701 
2,215,456 
5,182,068 
2,708,573 
3,705,540 


$300,736,678 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington .... 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin 
; Wyoming 


erence eeeeseeeee 


Report of Federal Reserve 
Bank on Imports of Gold 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Dec. 29, 
shows total imports of $5,297,000 com- 
prising $3,000,000 from Canada, $2,- 
173,000 from Argentina, and $124,000 
chiefly from other Latin American coun- 
tries. There were no exports, The nét 
change in gold earmarked for foreign 
account showed an increase of $8,497,000, 


buying movement on the part of the 
consuming public. That we are now ap- 
proaching such a period is indicated by 
several significant facts. On the one 
hand savings deposits have been progres- 
sively accumulating while business writ- 
ten by life insurance companies has been 
maintaining a fairly even pace and has 
reached a total for the year almost equal 
to the high level of 1929 and above the 
total for 1928, At the same time stocks 
of department stores have been sharply 
reduced and there are some evidence of 
recent expansion of retail buying. While 
it is impossible to forecast at what time 
unmistakable evidences of improvement 
in business will occur, it is clear that 
we have reached a point where cessa- 
tion of further declines and beginning 
of recovery may reasonably be expected. 

In a review of business activity in 1929 
which was issued a year ago, attention 
was called to the high level of industrial 
output for the year as a whole and to 
the fact that during the closing months 
activity in some lines of business was 
in recession. It is impossible, of course, 
the statement concluded, to forecast what 
temporary ups and downs may occur, 
but the nature of the economic develop- 
ment of the United States is such that 
one may confidently predict for the long 
run a continuance of prosperity and 
progress, Despite the sharp curtailment 
of economic activitv during the past year 
no evidences have appeared which would 
ustify a revision of this statement. 
here can be no doubt that the inherent 
strength of our economic structure will 
enable our country to lead the world in a 
vigorous recovery from the present de- 
pression as we have done in the past. 
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Branch Banking ) 
National Bank Branch Operations 


a iscal Operations 


Within Trade Areas Recommended 
* eae ? 


* 


Comptroller of Currency in Report to Congress Proposes 
Legislation to Permit Auxiliary Units in Immediate 
District of Parent Institution 


_ Developments in the last year, includ- 
ing an increasing number of country 
bank failures, have ent the be- 
lief of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
John W. Pole, that Congress should 
amend the national banking Jaws at the 
earliest possible time to permit branch 
bankin_ in trade areas of the parent in- 
stitution, the Comptroller declared in his 
annual report to Congress, released for 
publication Jan. 2. 

Mr. Pole regarded the proposed 
remedial legislation as “strikingly em- 


the year ending Oct. 31, 1930, 742 banks 
had closed their doors with deposit lia- 
bilities of $300,000,000. In the same 
period in the year before, the suspen- 
sions numbered 522, and the deposits in- 
volved aggregated about $200,000,000. 
These facts, he added, had served more 
than any one other element to crystallize 
sentiment in favor of branch banking 
which would enable safe and sound bank- 
ing facilities to be made available to 
rural communities. 

That part of the Comrtroller‘s report 
dealing with his recommendations for 
legislation follows in full text: 


Since the ae of my 1929 an- 
nual report the subject of branch, group, 
and chain banking has received consider- 
able attention. Bankers and their as- 
sociations, both national and State, the 
press, and the public generally have evi- 
enced an interest in the subject to a 
greater degree than ever before. This 
dnterest has been due largely to the 
increasing number of country bank fail- 
ures and the changing conditions which 
have brought hitherto isolated rural dis- 
tricts into closer touch with thé commer- 
cial centers. These developments were 
also important factors in prompting my 
suggestions to the Seventy-first Con- 
gress that section 5155 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be amended 
to permit national banks, with the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, to establish branches within the 
regional trade areas of the commercial 
centers in which they operate. 


At the last session of Congress the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives, under author- 
ity of House Resolution 141, conducted 
extensive hearings on the subject of 
branch, group, and chain banking. Dur- 
ing the course of these hearings there 
appeared before the Committee a num- 
ber of prominent Government officials, 
bankers, and others, representing unit 
as well as the different forms of so- 
called multiple banking in many sections 
of the country. They testified from ex- 
perience in their respective spheres, and 
through their testimony the Committee 
was placed in possession of a fund of 
first hand and valuable information. At 
this date the Committee has not rendered 
its report. Nothing, however, material- 
ized during these hearings nor has any~ 
thing arisen since to justify any change 
in my attitude. Developments of the 
last year have, on the contrary, strength- 
ened my belief that the type of branch 
banking put forward by me is sound and 
that such an amendment to the law 
should be enacted. 


Failure of Banks 


Found to Continue 


Failures have not abated. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, there 
were 640 failures, 82 of which were na- 
tional banks and 558 State banks, as 
compared to a total of 549 failures dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
comprising 69 national banks and 480 
State banks. 


An analysis of the bank failures for 
the current year shows that the trend 
toward the gradual elimination of small 
;country banks in the agricultural sec- 
tions, which has been prevalent during 
the past decade, is still very pronounced. 

Nearly 96 per cent of these failures 
oomtent’ in the agricultural States of 
the South, Middle West and West, while 
in the more densely populated industrial 
areas of New England and the Eastern 
and Pacific Coast States, where a greater 
diversification of business is possible, 
the number of failures has been neg- 
ligible. 4 

In only one section of the country 
(the Western States) did the total num- 
ber of bank failures for the fiscal year 
1930 fall below that of the preceding 
fiscal year. In that setcion 163 banks 
failed during the fiscal year 1930 as 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dee. 31.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: pi 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) cacce aimeTs 
Bulgaria (lev) -7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......... 2.9658 
Denmark (krone) .......0++ . 26.7823 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) .......+ee++ 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

ely (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) .... 

Poland (zloty) od 

Portugal (escudo) . 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) .......;.. 

China (Mexican dollar) ....,.... 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) . i 
Unuguay (peso) ..eccseseseceess 72.7261 
Colombia (peso) ..ecessssecsesse 96.5700 
Bar silver TROP COMP ewe eee em ae me 31.1250 











14.0875 


% 
foe, OR 


compared to 183 during 1929. This ex- 
ception was, however, due solely to the 
situation in Nebraska, where following 
the collapse of the guaranty of deposits 
law, 106 State banks closed their doors 
during the fiscal year of 1929, while 
only 50 failed during the comparable 
period of 1930. 

Illinois, a State wherein antibranch- 
banking sentiment is quite pronounced, 
suffered a striking increase in bank fail- 
ures during the past year. During the 
fiscal year 1929 only 8 State banks and 


by figures showing that for|1 national bank in Illinois closed their ' 


doors, while in 1930 no less than 42 
State-chartered institutions and 11 na- 
tional associations, a total of 53, were 
placed in receivership. 


Various States Report 


Increased Failures 


Other States contributing’ largely to 
the increase in bank failures during the 
last fiscal year were Alabama, with only 
5 failures in 1929 and 25 in 1930; Okla- 
homa, also with 5 failures in 1929 and 
26 in 1930; and Missouri, with 19 fail- 
ures in 1929 compared to 50 in 1930. In 
jeach of these States, following the gen- 
eral trend for the entire country, the 
great bulk of the failures was made up 
of banks with limited capital located in 
communities of the type which, in my 
opinion, can be adequately served only 
by branches of the larger banks in the 
nearest large commercial centers. 

Since I have discussed the subject of 
bank failures at some length in previous 
public utterances and in my annual re- 
port to Congress for 1929, I shall ask 
your further indulgence on this occasion 
merely to point out that the failure of 
5,600 banks in the past 10 years, tying 
up deposits of nearly $2,000,000,000, 
constitutes one of the main factors re- 
sponsible for the crystallization of a 
strong sentiment in favor of some change 
in our banking structure which will 
bring to our rural districts, where more 
than four-fifths of these failures have 
occurred, the benefits and protection of 
the strong well-managed banks now op- 
erating in our commercial centers. It 
should not be overlooked that those who 
have suffered most in these failures were 
persons of small means—country busi- 
ness men, farmers, and savings deposi- 
tors in farming communities. That 
remedial legislation along this line is of 
great present importance is strikingly 
emphasized by the latest figures -avail- 
able, which show that up to Oct. 31 of 
this year no less than 742 banks, with 
deposits of about $300,000,000, have 
closed their doors, as compared to « total 
of 622 suspensions, with deposits of 
$200,000,000, during the same period last 
year, 


_In the absence of legislation permit- 
ting the extension of branch baking fa- 
cilities to these rural communities, a type 
of multiple banking called group bank- 
ing, practically unknown at the time of 
the enactment of the McFadden bill, has 
been evolved. That the development of 
group banking has been remarkably 
rapid during the past two years is at- 
tested by the fact that on June 30, 1930, 
there were in existence in this country 
289 group and chain banking organiza- 
tions, controlling 2,144 banks, with loans 
and investments of approximately $12,- 
000,000,000, or nearly 21 per cént of the 
total loans and investments of all the 
banks in the country. 


In not a few instances a highly con- 
structive service has been rendered by 
group systems in taking over smaller 
banks which have found themselves in a 

osition where they could no longer 
unction profitably or safely under the 
conditions with which they were con- 
fronted. However, it is a rather signifi- 
eant fact that’ both group and chain 
| banking have had their greatest Soecton 
ment in the States where branch bank- 
ing is prohibited. A recent survey dis- 
closes that in the nine States and the 
District of Columbia, wherein State- 
wide branch banking is permitted, there 
were 86 banks in group and chain sys- 
tems and 847 branches, located outside 
of the head office cities, besides 461 
branches located in head office cities. In 
the 22 States in which State-wide branch 
‘banking is prohibited, however, there 
were 1,242 banks in group and chain 
systems. In these 22 States there were 
25 branches located outside of the “head 
office cities and 27 in head office cities, 
all of which were established prior to 
prohibitory legislation. 

A highly important advantage pos- 
sessed by branch banking over group 
banking is the adaptability of the for- 
mer system for extension into the most 
remote hamlets, while, generally speak- 
ing, group banking facilities are enjoyed 
only by those communities which are able 
to support a well-managed independent 
| bank. My observation has been that 
group banking, instead of alleviating the 
rural banking situation, has as a\ rule 
taken over only the stronger local banks 
‘in prosperous communities, leaving the 
| weaker institutions struggling for a mea- 
! ger existence. Failures of these weaker 
‘banks have left many communities wholly 
without local banking facilities, which, 
however, could readily be supplied by 
branches of the larger city banks, with 


Consolidated Departments 
Urged in North Carolina 


[Continued from Page 10.) 


eration of institutions for the delinquent, 
defective, and, dependent classes, the 
taking of the action needed to discharge 
the responsibilities of the State in re- 
spect to ensuring the efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of its political 
subdivisions, the regulation of financial 
institutions, such as banks and insurance 
companies whose functions partake of 
a fiduciary character, and the regula- 
tion of public utilities. 

“There is no one of the 92 existin 
agencies whose activities do not. fa 
within one of these fields. The recom- 
mendation has accordingly been made 
for the creation of several grand de- 
partments to take over the work now 
being done bv the existing 92 agencies, 
these agencies in some cases being abol- 
ished and in others having their status 
changed from independent *establish- 
ments to subordinate units of the de- 
partments having jurisdiction over the 
general field in which they are now op- 
erating.” 


but a minimum of overhead expense to 
the latter institutions. 4 

It does not seem desirable to give suf- 
ficiently broad branch banking powers 
to national banks to enable them to em- 
brace in a single branch system the entire 
geographical area now embraced by sev- 
eral of the larger group bank systems. 
Group banking in the main is in capable 
hands, and includes some of the best- 
managed banks in the country. How- 
ever, the field of group banking is now 
open to every type of operator who may 
be able to purchase bank.stocks. This 
constitutes a source of potential danger. 
In order to facilitate the supervision of 
group banking, in those cases where the 
Federal Government has any responsi- 
bility, it is my view that no national 
bank should be permitted to become a 
constituent of such a group, except upon 
the condition that all other banks in the 
group are also national banks. The 
Comptroller of the Currency under these 





conditions could more effectively examine 
and supervise the entire group opera- 
tions. It is therefore my view that 
group banking should be brought under 
the visitorial powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in those cases where member- 
ship in the group is composed in whole 
lor in part of national or State member 
banks of the Federal reserve system. 
Legislation along these lines seems to 
be necessary in the public interest. 

With reference to my recommendation 
ithat national banks situated in impor- 
jtant commercial cities be permitted to 
extend branch banking facilities into the 
trade area of such cities, it has been 
suggested that any such national legis- 
lation would sive to national banks an 
advantage over State chartered institu- 
tions in those cities, the trade areas of 
which embrace territory in more than 
one State. There are many such cities 
in the United States. The proposal has, 
therefore, been made’that national banks 
be given only those branch banking 
powers which the State Legislatures can 
give to State banks. Such a procedure 
would seem to be an abdication of na- 
tional branch banking policy in favor of, 
the policies of the various States and is 
open to two serious objections, one eco- 
nomic and the other constitutional. 

To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 8. 


Mr. McFadden Reviews 
Loan Conditions in Nation 


[Continued from Page 3.} 
are short of the necessary working cap- 
ital. Money is said to be easy, but we 





ee in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies’ ‘operating in 51 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 


These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE ' 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


(*EARLY 
INDEX 
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Domestic Trade 


easy for those of large financial strength 


who at the present time have no need to 


rrow. 
Rates of interest are low enly on the 
highest grade of securities. If credit, 
ore, is released because of this 
change of Federal reserve policy in mak- 
ing money cheap, it will be used in spec- 
ulation in the stock market or else it 
will be used in the bond market. If the 
money is used in the stock market, it 
will in accelerate speculation. If it 
is. in the domestic bond market, it 
a largely be used in refunding opera- 


ions. 

Might it be that we are on the eve of 
the creation of an easy money market 
for the purpose of again making large 
foreign loans? If so, this will probably 
result in large shipments of gold abroad 
and may be fraught with the same dan- 


gers of the change of policy in July, | 


1927, which terminated in the subsequent 
orgy of speculation of which we are now 
so sadly aware, 

It is. to be hoped that this change of 
policy will not result in the stimulation | 
of the artificial again. Business resump- | 
tion must be based on fundamental de- 
velopments, and the whole situation must 
be clarified in order that fundamental | 
conditions may operate. Sure recovery | 
must start from the bottom. The ex- 
periences of the year 1930 should con- 
vince us of this fact. We must remem- 
ber that these changes in Federal re- 
serve policies do not always become ef- 
fective until from three to. six months 
after put into operation. Therefore, 
probably during the period between Apr. 
1 and July 1, we shall witness the full 
effect of this change of policy whether 
it be toward stimulation of stock prices, 
or through the flotation of domestic or 
foreign bonds in this market, or whether 
it affects the business situation and un- 
employment. 

If this contemplated inflation works 
as it.has in the past, we may expect to 
see a stimulated situation increasing as 
the year 1931 advances, barring the pos- 
sible development of unusual interna-| 
tional situati@ns, or another drought in| 
this country such as that during 1930, 
or earthquake disasters, or widespread 
strikes, that would tend to offset the 
effect of this. stimulant. 

Quotes Mr. Forgan’s Statement 

Let us hope that in a desire to get 
back to normalcy in business this change 
will not result in the absorption of 
money and credit that might be needed 
in business when complete recovery has 
been finally attained. In this connection, 
I recall the statement of the late James 
B. Forgan, one of the country’s most 
eminent bankers, wherein he said: “In 
the long run commerce suffers more from 
periods of overabundance of money than 
from those of scarcity. The origin of 
each recurring period of tight money can | 
be traced to preceding periods of' easy| 
money. 

“Whenever money becomes so over- 
abundant that bankers, in order to keep 
it earning something, have to force it 
out at abnormally low rates of interest, 
the foundations are laid for a period of 
stringency in the not far distant future, 
for then speculation is encouraged, prices 
are inflated, and all sorts of securities 
are floated.” 

One of the mixed uncertainties of the 
next two years is the disturbed political 
situation not only in this country but 
throughout the world. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that in 1932 presidential 


must recognize the fact that it is only | elections occur inthe United States and 





UW. 3. Treasury 
Statement 
Made Pubile Dee. 31 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts. 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,220,094.15 
1,451,55490" 


779,447.17 
1,166,004.80 


Total ordinary receipts $4,617,100.32 
Balance previous day 322,266,049.24 


$326,883,149.56 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ............ 
Operations in special ac- 
counts sees 30 V9eRreee 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service retirement 
Sand icv ei iss tiemees 
Investment of trust funds 


$5,585,738.91 
702,832.65 
265,356.82" 

5,360.89. 

2,278,728.49. 

a 

110,986.01. 


28,536, 
529,239 


Total ordinary expendi- it 
$9,284,807.61., 


228,155.25 
317,370,186.80 


Lieeeee « 6 $326,883,149.56 " 


tures 
Balance today .... 


Total 


}in Germany, that in 1932 the world will 


know of the results of the five-year plan 
in Russia, that because of these many — 
uncertainties what may happen in the 
next two years no one can predict. But; 


| certain it is that the sooner we know and 


face the facts, the sooner will the foun- 
dation be found upon which to base a 
genuine improvement in our condition, .. 


WE invite inquiry re- 

garding the opera- 
tions and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,405,650 custo- 
mers in well-established 
public utility territories. 


—_—_— 


Associated Gas and | 
Electric Company - 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300,000,000 


ame 
61 Broadway Gr 


Regular Dividends 


AY test of depression-proof investments 
is regularity of dividend payments. Remem- 
ber this when making yourJanuary re-investments. 


Two factors influence the regularity of public 
utility dividends. The essential nature of the 
public service makes for steady income. The time- 
tested ability of experienced management achieves 
many operating economies. Receiving his divi- 
dends regularly, the security holder needs no 
further assurance as to the soundness of his pub- 


lic utility investments. 


We distribute the securities of progressive public 
utility companies operating in 31 states. Send 
for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


Gime Savings Plan Available 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
CoMPANY 


230 SO, LA SALLE ST. 


e CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE DES MOINES ST.LOUIS NEWYORK DETROIT 
RICHMOND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 
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Lack of Adequate Statistics 
on Welfare Work «> +s + « 


Nhe Weekly Index 
Is publishec ia every Monday issue. 4 » 
page reference used is the Yearly Index 
Number which is consecttive beginning with  . v 

March 4 of each year. 
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Annual Registration of Coun 


ry’s Popula-. 


tion Proposed as Means of Obtaining Infor- / 
mation on Existing Social Conditions 





By DR. HORATIO M. POLLOCK 


Director, Statistical Bureau, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


N THE STATES in which welfare 
I work is well organized, more than 

one-fifth of the entire population 
receive some aid each year. It would 
naturally be. expected in such compre- 
hensive work dealing with human well- 
being that careful records would be 
kept and results would be measured, 
analyzed and. fully reported year by 
year; but, strange to say, welfare work- 
ers seem to have peculiar antipathy to- 
ward good records and statistics. 


v 


Inquiry reveals deplorable inade- 
quacy in records and reports in the 
welfare field in general. In the main 
this is not due to leck of effort or in- 
terest. If the energy now being put on 
paper work by the various agencies 
were well directed, it would undoubt- 
edly accomplish its purpose. At pres- 
ent much of the work done on records 
and reports is worse than useless. 
Forms are filled out and tables are pre- 
pared and printed with apparently no 
thought of their value or purpose. 

Noteworthy progress, however, 1s be- 
ing made in several separate fields. A 
vast amount of strenuous work has 
been done in recent years for the estab- 
lishment of better systems of records 
and statistics. In the institution group, 
mention should be made of the per- 
sistent effort of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene in cooperation with 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
the American Association for the Study 
of the Feeble-minded and the National 
Association for the Study of Epilepsy 
for the standardization and compilation 
of uniform statistics of the insane, 
feeble-minded and epileptic. Much 
credit is likewise due to the American 
Prison Association and the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology for their efforts on behalf of 
better prison statistics. 

In the extra-mural group recent note- 
worthy contributions include the fol- 
lowing: The work of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the standardization 
and collection of juvenile court statis- 
tics; the work of the Committee on 
Registration of Social Statistics in the 
collection of social welfare data from 
city organizations; the efforts of the 
National Probation Association in 
standardizing statistics of probation; 
the unique work*of the Commonwealth 
Fund in preparing a manual for the 
recording and compilation of data in 
child guidance clinics; the service ren- 
dered by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in standardizing records of outdoor re- 
lief; and the exceptionally thorough 
work of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police in the study and 
organization of police statistics. 


‘ v 

Through the cooperation of State and 
Federal departments, many of the gains 
outlined have become permanent. The 
Federal Census Bureau is now collect- 
ing annual statistics of State institu- 
tions for the insane, mental defectives, 
epileptics and prisoners. The Federal 
Children’s Bureau has taken over the 
collection of welfare data from city 
organizations; and the Bureau of Pris- 
ons in the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice is continuing the work of collection 
of statistics of crime in cities begun by 


the International Association of Chiefs‘ 


of Police. 

Although the status of welfare sta- 
tistics in this country is better now 
than at any previous time, we are far 
from the desired goal. We are still 
unable to answer many fundamental 
questions relating to dependency, de- 
linquency, disease, or mental or physi- 
cal deficiencies. 

We still lack data to enable us to 
evaluate the work of private and gov- 
ernmental agencies in the welfare field. 
We have few data to indicate whether 
we are gaining or losing ground in our 
efforts to reduce poverty, to prevent 
venereal] disease and to check crime. 
Who is there that can plot the curve 
of dependency for the United States 
as a whole or for any State? 

Can any one without prolonged re- 
search give a reiiable estimate of the 
success of the juvenile court or of the 
Baumes Laws or other measures for 
the preventior of delinquency? Who 
can tell the expectancy of dependency 
or of criminality in any State of the 
Union? How many State welfare de- 
partments know accurately the size and 
cost of the welfare problem in their 
own State? How many can tell even 
approximately the number of persons 
who received aid from public funds in 
a single year? 

v 


At present our public records of au- 
tomobiles are much more complete than 
those of men and women. The recent 
studies of Dublin and Lotka on the 
“Money Value of a Man” have shown 
that a man is worth more than an auto- 
mobile. These studies have also thrown 
new light on the economics of social 
work and on the importance of more 
accurate accounting of all factors in- 
volved in human welfare, 

If, from an economic standpoint, the 
value of the human beings constituting 





ee 


the population of the country is five 
times as great as that of all material 
wealth in the country, it seems but rea- 
sonable that accurate detailed records 


should be kept of the members of the | 


— family constituting our popula- 
ion. 

The intellectual and spiritual values 
of men and women far transcend their 
economic value but the average Ameri- 
can has formed the habit of estimating 
values in dollars and cents and of or- 
ganizing social and governmental agen- 
cies in accordance with such estimates. 
Considering all human values and the 
great need for better social relations 
and social control, it seems imperative 
that the principal events in the life of 
every individual should be systemati- 
cally recorded. If such records were 
kept of each person it would be com- 
paratively easy to compile adequate an- 
nual statistics therefrom. 


v 

It is accordingly proposed that provi- 
sion be made for the annual -registra- 
tion of all individuals constituting the 
population of the country. For each 
individual there should be a family 
record, a health record, a school rec- 
ord, an occupation record, an achieve- 
ment record, a social relations record, 
etc. These should be permanent rec- 
ords and should be accessible for all 
legitimate purposes, including scientific 
study. 

It is probable that such registration 
would be best effected by the expansion 
of present bureaus of vital statistics in 
cities and villages. The records should, 
of course, be standardizedvand be made 
uniform in scope throughout the 
country. 

The social advantages to be derived 
from such records would be beyond 


measure. A complete annual census of 
the population of each community 
would be made available. Various 


groups, such as the mentally defective, 
the blind, the deaf, the dependent, the 
antisocial, etc., could be segregated and 
given appropriate relief or supervision. 
The data made available could be used 
as a guide in planning welfare work 
and in efforts for the prevention of de- 
pendency and delinquency. Family rec- 
ords would tend to promote eugenic 
marriages and race improvement. Oc- 
cupation records would serve both em- 
ployers and employes. Social relations 
records would be of great value to po- 
lice departments and courts. 


v 


To the individual, from youth to old 
age, the registration records would 
give a strong incentive to right living. 
The old admonition to the. young man, 
“Make clean your record,’ would no 
longer be a vague generality but a defi- 
nite challenge so to live that his rec- 
ord on the books of ‘his community 
might stand before his cotitemporaries 
as a creditable testimonial and might 


be passed on unblemished to his pos- ~ 


terity. 





Prisoners in 


e + 
Illinois i. 
Mrs. George Thomas 

Palmer 
Chief Probation Officer, 
Department of Public 
Welfare, State of Illinois 


QF. FAR-REACHING importance to 

the women of Illinois has been the 
formation of a Woman’s Advisory 
Board on Corrections which will deal 
with the problems of probation, incar- 
ceration and parole for women and girl 
offenders. This Board was formed at 
Dwight on Dec. 5, 1930, Five subcom- 
mittees were appointed, namely, court 
relations, probation, institutional man- 
agement, eligibility for parole, and so- 
cial relations. 

Interest, of course, first centers on 
the administration of probation, which 
should always be the first line of de- 
fense in any correctional system. Our 
approach to probation must be made 
from two angles: One, the rehabilita- 
tion of the offender and his return to 
normal, decent life; second, the saving 
to the taxpayers in the decrease of the 
population of the correctional and penal 
institutions of the State through the 
proper use of probation methods. 

In the period of- incarceration stress 
shall be placed by the Board upon the 
vocational guidance and training of the 
inmates, and the development of plans 
which will prepare the offender for her 
return to normal life. If our institu- 
tions sought only to ingarcerate and to 
punish instead of trying to educate and 
to train, they would accomplish little 
for the individual and for society. 

Of course, allowance has to be made 
for the mentally deficient with whom 
training is more difficult. This group 
averages from 35 per cent to 40 per 
cent of the population of the penal and 
correctional institutions but the men- 
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State Board Endeavoring to Devise Plan 


Which Will Encourage Exercise of Care Upon Part of Drivers 
By W. S. POPE 


Casualty Insurance Commissioner, State of Texas 


HE MOTOR VEHICLE subjects 

the insurance company to the 

widest range of hazards of any 
one line of insurance. The motor ve- 
hicle possesses the joint perils of fire, 
explosion and marine hazards. Like- 
wise, it possesses the hazards due to 
carelessness of every kind that is in- 
herent in the driver. 

The motor vehicle is subject to every 
peril of the premises on which it is 
parked or garaged, and is. also subject 
to every peril of the highway. It is 
subject to every moral hazard known 
to the field of insurance and commerce. 
Motor vehicle insurance against these 
various hazards necessarily comes high 
in comparison to the value of the object 
insured, and as compared to the value 
of the objects insured under other 
forms of insurance. 

The law applicable to motor vehicle 
insurance rates differs from both com- 
pensatién rate law and fire insurance 
rate law in that the insurance compa- 
nies writing motor vehicle insurance in 
this State have been required to file 
their respective classifications of risks 
and hazards and their proposed rates 
applicable thereto, and it becomes the 
duty of the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners to approve or disapprove the 
rates filed. 

When the Board has approved the 
rates filed, then those rates become 
fixed rates and every insurance com- 
pany writing a classification of risk on 
motor vehicles in Texas must write at 
the approved rate. The law provides 
that when the Board has entered its or- 
der approving said classifications of 
risks and rates applicable thereto, any 
citizen aggrieved thereby has a right to 
be heard, and the Board will grant a 
hearing to consider said grievance 
when filed, and give the relief war- 
ranted. 

In the practical administration of the 
motor vehicle rate law the Board gath- 
ers statistics as to losses on all the 
various lines of motor vehicle insur- 
ance, revising the rates in accordance 
with the indication of said statistics, 
and furnishes a copy of its approval] of 
the filed rates and classifications of 
hazards to the home offices of each of 
the approximately 325 insyrance com- 
panies writing motoy vehicle insurance 
in the State of Texas. 

The. Casualty Insurance 
carefully ‘checks and _ rechecks 


Division 
the 


proofs from which the manuals are to 
be printed, there being no appropria- 
tion for manual printing and distribu- 
tion. * It.then becomes the guty of every 
insurance ¢ompany, at its ‘own’ expense, 
to service its agents with the manuals, 
showing motor vehicle’ insurance clas- 
sification of hazards, and the rates ap- 
plicable thereto. - 

The motor vehicle law also provides 

for the modification of rates by an ex- 
perienee rating plan designed to en- 
courage the prevention of accidents and 
to take account of peculiar hazards of 
individual risks, The Board is giving.a 
great deal of study to the working out 
of a plan ef rate supervision that will 
accomplish this purpose. 
‘If and when the Board undertakes 
such supervision it will do so by adopt- 
ing filed plans of experience and merit 
rating and fleet rating, together with 
the approval of what the Board deems 
are appropriate blanks for gathering 
the information on each individual risk 
necessary for summarizing and cal¢u- 
lating ‘the exact rate applicable to each 
fleet or employer. . 

The companies writing motor vehicle 
insurance in the State of Texas will be 
furnished with a copy of the approved 
plans and blanks. Each company will 
be held responsible for the servicing of 
these blanks with instructions to its 
respective agents who will gather from 
the assureds the information and data 
necessary. 

The*home office of each respective 
company writing said insurance either 
through’ the expert in the home office, 
or through its stamping office, will 
check and calculate the respective rate 
departures applicable to said risk, filing 
same with the Casualty Insurance Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner will in 
turn either approve or disapprove said 
rate departure, and in either event the 
company will be so notified! 

It is the intent of the Board if, and 
when, it adopts the experience and 
merit rating and fleet rating plans, to 
carry out the legislative intent as re- 
flected by the motor vehicle insurance 
law to encourage the prevention of ac- 
cidents in Texas. It is hoped that the 


rates will be so supervised that the 
careless driver and the employer re- 
sponsible for the careless driver, will, 
if and when he carries insurance, be 
subject to increased penalties by hav- 
ing to'pay increased premium rates. 





tah deficiency is no higher, we are told 
by experts, than among our general 
population, 

The work of preparing the parolee 
for her discharge begins, as we: have 
already said, within the institution it- 
self, and we hope, within a month or 
two after her commitment <there. In 
addition, we hope to develop an inter- 
est in her through women’s clubs, 
lodges and churches; develop such so- 
cial relations ag will help the girl in 
finding her place in society and give 
her a foothold that may. prevent an- 
other misstep. 

The idea of the Director of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in forming 
this Women’s Advisory Board on Cor- 
rections was to improve institutional 
operations, coordinate probation, incar- 
ceration, and parole, build up-a social 


background through organizations of 
women, create in the minds of the ju- 
diciary a correct understanding of the 
proper distinction in commitment, place 
on probation all who are eligible and 
arouse a sympathetic understanding 
and interest on the part of women in 
genera! toward the delinquents and of- 
fenders of their own sex. 

The'new reformatory for women at 
Dwight fills a long-felt need for just 
the kind of care the name implies— 
fills the: gap which has always existed 
between the girls’ school at Geneva and 
the woman’s prison at Joliet. 

The reformatory will receive girls of 
18 or over convicted of a violation of 
any laW, whose sentence or commitment 
is for six months or over. It may re- 
ceive amy girl over 16 similarly con- 
victed' and sentenced. 





= Cumulative Index 
Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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every Monday issue. 
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Development of Inland Waterways as Means 
of Lowering Transportation Rates for Ship- 


pers Urged by Governor of Nebraska 


By ARTHUR J. WEAVER 
Governor, State of Nebraska 


and the related subjects of flood 

control and the general utilization 

of our water resources for many bene- 

ficial purposes, we deal with a problem 
of national scope and import. 

The practical improvement of a har- 

bor, a river, the building of a canal, 


T° DEALING with inland waterways 


no matter where located, or any other, 


practical use of our water resources, 
represents an increment to our national 
assets. 

If, in the utilization of our water re- 
sources, any region suffers a handicap 
in its development, the general welfare 
requires that it be removed. 

v 

A notable example is found in the 
building of the Panama Canal. It was 
built by the Government as a matter of 
national defense and in the interest of 
its commerce. It was worth all it cost 
as a contribution to the National de- 
velopment, The immediate effect, how- 
ever, has been to retard the growth of 
the Middle West. An added burden has 
been placed upon both its agriculture 
and industry. 
dicap rests in the speedy completion of 
the Mississippi system of waterways. 

This will restore the sectional equa- 
tion. It will insure the future of‘the 
great agricultural region which pro- 
duces America’s raw materials, and will 
give to our people a greater and a just 
share of the national prosperity. 

The Mississippi Valley, comprising 
an empire larger than continental 
Europe, produces 85 per cent of the 
Nation’s corn, 80 per cent of its wheat, 
practically all of its barley, rye, oats, 
flaxseed, sugar, and three-fourths of its 
livestock, 80 per cent of-its tron. ore, 40 
per cent of its copper and furnishes 
one-half of its total population. 

The vast commerce of this region, as 
well as the potentiality of such a rich 
area, makes it imperative that it be 
placed on an equality as to transporta- 
tion fagilities and rates with. other 
parts of the national domain. 


v 

To bring to the West an outlet to the 
sea through the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, and the development of 
our great rivers into navigable chan- 
nels is one of the most fruitful fields of 
progress, which can only be developed 
by national effort. These improvements 
will bring a reconstruction of transpor- 
tation rates which will benefit agricul- 
ture, industry and all business, includ- 
ing that of the railroads, by adding 
population and new factories. Cheap 
water transportation . which. brings 





Scarcity of Feed 
for Arkansas 
Livestock ies 


Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Arkansas 


THE FEED CROPS must now engage 

the thought and attention of the Ar- 
kansas farmers. The scarcity of feed 
on which to make the 1931 crops is 
appalling. The crought played its part 
in creating the shortage, but there 
would have been a deficiency anyway, 
for the farmers have from year to year 
been reducing the acreage of the feed 
crops and increasing the acreage of 
the cotton crop. 

This began just after the price of cot- 
ton advanced above 10 cents, and as 
the price advanced, the cotton acreage 
encroached more and more on the feed 
crops acreage. The climax came last 
year, with the drought and the reduced 
acreage in grain, hay, forage and pas- 
tures, resulting in the smallest corn and 
hay crops on record in Arkansas within 
the recollection of the oldest citizens. 

As the feed crops became reduced, 
there was a corresponding reduction in, 
meat-producing livestock. The climax 
reduced many farmers to abject pov- 
erty, and left many others’ without 
money, resources or credit, and likewise 
affected the business and banking con- 
ditions adversely. 

It does not tequire an economist nor 
yet a survey to determine the cause, the 
condition, nor to fix the responsibility. 
Suffice to say that during prevailing 
high prices of cotton and some of the 
other farm products, the farmers, busi- 
ness men and bankers, all yielded 
somewhat to the allurements of what 
seemed like good money crops. 

Incident to the drought and feed crop 
shortage, thousands of acres were 
seeded to rye, oats and other grain 
crops last Fall. These will help through 
the Winter and Spring. 

If we are going to revolutionize farm 
practices we must get back to ample 
feed crops and increased livestock. 
Building up the livestock is a little 
slower, but it must not be neglected 
nor overlooked. A crop of hogs may be 
grown in less than a year,.if we have 
the foundation stock. It requires an 
average of almost three years to grow 
a crop of cattle, Hgwever, the feed 
crops furnish the basis. 


The removal of the han-, 





cheap raw materials and’ cheap fuel, 
has been the indispensable factor in the 
commercial growth and supremacy of 
the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf Coast regions. 


v 

As long as it costs the Middle West 
from two to three times as much to ship 
to either coast as it does to ship from 
ane coast to the other; as long as it 
zosts the Midwest farmer more to de- 
liver alfalfa hay and feeds to the Gulf 
port markets than it costs the Califor- 
nia farmer; as long as the Nebraska 
manufacturer of condensed milk and 
milk powder pays almost three times as 
much as the California manufacturer 
in freight charges to New York; as long 
as the Missouri Valley farmer gets from 
8 to 14 cents a bushel less for his wheat 
on the Liverpool market than the Ca- 
nadian farmer, from 10 to 12 cents a 
bushel less than the Argentine farmer, 
and from 2 to 4 cents a bushel less than 
the Australian farmer, who is 12,000 
miles from Liverpool, the agricultural 
belt in America, including the Missouri 
Valley, which produces 46 per cent of 
all the food and feed grains of America, 
and which has the longest haul and the 
highest freight rate of any agricultural 
country in the world, will not receive a 
just share of the national growth or 
prosperity. 

The development of our inland water- 
ways is one of the ways out for the 
Middle West. It is a noteworthy: fact 
that it costs, under actual going rates, 
to transport 1,000 bushels of grain 
1,000 miles on the sea $20 to $30; on 
the Great Lakes $20 to $30; on the Mis- 
sissippi barge, now operating from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, $60 to $70; and 
by railroad $150 to $200. 

It is authoritatively stated that a sys- 
tem of inland waterways in the Missis- 
sippi Valley will save the farmers on 
all the grain produced in this area ap- 
proximately 5 cents to 12 cents a 
bushel. This would mean something on 
the 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, pro- 
duced annually in Kansas, on the 60,- 
000,000 bushels produced in Nebraska, 
and on the vast output of the Dakotas, 
Montana and Minnesota. 

When it costs $1 per 100 in. carload 
lots to ship iron bars and similar prod- 
ucts fro: : Chicago to the Pacific Coast 
cities in comparison with 65 cents from 
Pittsburgh via rail to Baltimore and by 
water to the western coast, we find the 
explanation why the Middle West is not 
growing industrially, and why espe- 
cially we are not converting the iron 
ore of the Mesaba region into manufac- 
tured steel products on a larger scale 
in the Mississippi Valley. Under such 
conditions we cannot compete with the 
coast regions and are limited by a 
small radius. 

Vv 

The territory north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi River pro- 
duces per annum $7,000,000,000 in raw 
material and has a pay roll of $15,000,- 
000,000. The balance of the country 
has a pay roll of $2,000,000,000 and pro- 
duces from $16,000,000,000 to $17,000,- 
000,000 in raw materials. Western 
States, like Nebraska, produce no more 
than 5 per cent of the manufactured 
articles consumed by their own people. 

It has been well said that commerce 
begets commerce, and business begets~ 
business. We will have more of both 
if needless and harmful barriers are 
removed. The foundations of eastern 
industry will be more secure when for- 
tified by an agricultural independence 
and prosperity, equal to that which ob- 
tains in industry. 

The new need for transportation, 
which last year increased 125,000,000 
tons over the year before for Class I 
railroads, and for the inland waterways 
15,000,000 tone over the year before, 
and in even greater proportion for our 
highways, not counting the immense 
tonnage now transported by the oil pipe 
lines, shows conclusively that new units 
of transportation other than railways 
are not only cooperative and not com- 
petitive, but are imperative for a great 
and growing Nation. 

These new units in whatever form, 
including aircraft transportation, which 
in time, like the others, will undoubtedly 
assume ‘large volume, will not in any 
wise injure the railroads but will sup- 
ply only a part of the new need for 
transportation which is accruing an- 
nually in a growing country like the 
United States. 

v 

In this constructive program to 
equalize transportation conditions be- 
tween the sections, neither railroad effi- 
ciency nor investment must be jeop- 
ardized. Modern American railroads 
have been and must continue to be the 
most serviceable and efficient transpor- 
tation agency in developing our domes- 
tic and foreign commerce. Because of 
this indispensable service they must be 
protected and fostered by the Nation. 
The waterways will be used only to 
supplement this service in meeting only 
a small part of increased traffic needs 
and in supplying cheaper transporta- 
tion for bulk commodities, which is es- 
sential in a country like ours. 
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